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INVITATION. 


jisitors are always welcome at The Com-| 
panion building, and every opportunity is | 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A | 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity | 
of occupation to interest every one and well | 
repay a visit. 


| 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. | 


y the calendar, midsummer has not yet 

arrived; but the reader would probably be 
glad to accept the cover-page picture as proph- 
ecy, if not as matter of record. 

sea-turtle is by no means helpless on dry | 

land, even if he travels slowly. In his | 
garden, the other morning, a retired mariner | 
living at East Wareham, Massachusetts, found | 
two large turtles, weighing respectively thirty- | 
five and forty pounds. That they had come up 
from the shore was clearly shown by the wide 
swaths they had trampled through the captain’s 
corn-field—and the shore was half a mile away. 


i : 


woful lack of midsummer heat was notice- 
1816. 


able, it is said, in the July calendar of 
On the morning after the Fourth ice of 

the thickness of common window-glass formed 
throughout New England and New York, and 
some parts of Pennsylvania. Indian corn was 
nearly all killed, and only a few favorably 
situated fields escaped. Although 1906 has been 
‘‘vagarious,’’ things must have been a good 
deal worse in that eccentric season of ninety 


years ago. 
y connection with the Devens statue at Wor- 
cester, pictured on the cover of The Com- 
panion of July 5th, credit should have been 
given to Mr. Edward C. Potter, who worked 
in collaboration with Mr. Daniel C. French. 
These well-known sculptors have been asso- 
ciated in the production of several other notable 
bronzes,—the Hooker in Boston and the Wash- 
ington in Paris, to name only two,—and Mr. 
French would be the first to regret an oversight 
which deprived Mr. Potter of his share of the 
praise earned by their joint achievement. 
C3 
he children of the school committee do not 
always set a good example, yet one would 
not easily beat the record made by three 
daughters of a. committeeman in Rockland, 
Massachusetts, for neither has been absent or 
tardy since she began to attend school. The 
youngest is about to begin her last year in the 
grammar school; the second daughter is-in her 
second year at the high school, and the eldest 
has just been graduated from the high school, 
at the age of seventeen. In her case, the per- 
fect attendance covers a period of twelve years. 
That seems sufficiently remarkable, but even | 
more so, of course, is the full record of the 
three, which makes an exceptional showing of 
health, energy and devotion to duty. 
n Lowell lives a small boy who will think 
twice henceforth before he lets himself be 
‘‘stumped’’ into doing things. This youth, 
while playing round a box factory, was dared 
to slide down the chute through which runs a 
stream of sawdust—a chute about two feet 
wide at the top, but narrowing toward the 
bottom to less than half that size. Into the 
chute, head first, went the boy who would not 
be stumped; but of course before he had gone 
very far his shoulders stuck, and the ever- 
flowing sawdust began to heap up round him. 
Luckily, a team came up to load with sawdust, 
and the driver, noticing the diminishing flow, 
investigated, and had the pipe cut open and the 
boy taken out before he was quite smothered, 
although, as it was, he did not escape a season | 
in the hospital. That lad has learned what a | 
‘‘stump’’ really is—a fool’s argument, which, | 
when ‘‘taken up,’’ proves nothing except that | 
the taker is foolishly ready to expose himself to 
needless risks. 


oa) 





at) | 


he Woman’s Christian Temperance Union | 

will be with us in October, the world’s 
union meeting in Boston during the third week | 
of that month, and the national union in 
Hartford the week following. Already the 
smaller city is making preparations, for this 
will be the first national convention the union 
has held in Connecticut. More than a thou- 
sand delegates are expected to attend, and there | 
should be a substantial overflow from the | 
Boston gathering of the preceding week. Mem- 
bers and friends will witness and participate in | 


|members of the organization. 





| an event of pleasing interest, the seating of the 


first delegates from the coming new state of 
Oklahoma, One of the national union’s most 
treasured possessions is a flag made by the 
For each state 
there is a star, and each time a state is added 


| to the Union’s roll the delegates representing 


that state sew the star on the flag in the pres- 
ence of all the delegates, an impressive service 
attending the ceremony. But Oklahoma’s star 
should not be sewed on until the Fourth of 


July atter its admission to the Union. 
Ae worth cherishing until the 
weather is cooler and indoor gatherings 


become more frequent is afforded by a ‘‘Seven- 
Cent Mystery Entertainment’’ recently given 


‘D 


|in Nottingham, New Hampshire. Obviously 


the price of each ticket was seven cents. The 
entertainment was of a musical and literary 
nature, and the ‘‘mystery’’ was the identity of 
the performers, for the curtain was not raised 
during the evening. Behind that screen, which 
must have been a great comfort to the bashful, 
they sang their songs or spoke their pieces, and 
auditors were invited to write down the names 
of the unseen entertainers, the best guesser 
winning a prize. Later in the evening ice- 
cream was sold at the rate of seven cents a dish, 
and a number of ‘‘mystery boxes’’ were dis- 
posed of by auction. No mention is made of 
any mystery in connection with the ice-cream. 
Probably none was suspected. Yet if it had 
come from the hokey-pokey carts that do busi- 
ness in the poorer quarters of large cities, the 
name of ‘‘ seven-cent mystery ’’ would have 
suited that also. 
® © 
IN KIND HANDS. 


pe for a horse she was obliged to sell 
prompted an elderly woman, living in 
Meadville, Missouri, to write a note, which was 
found securely fastened with wires and string 
in the mane of one of several Western horses 
recently purchased by a man in Lewiston, 
Maine. The note, says a writer in the St. 
Louis Post-Despatch, read as follows: 


**Meadville, Feb’y, ’06. 

‘‘Dear Sir. To the man who buys this mare, 
her name is Nina. She is so kind and sucha 
splendid work-horse I trust some one will get 
her who will be kind to her and feed her well, 
for she was a of mine. Would you be so 
z00d and kind if you get this note to send me a 
ew lines to let me know where she is and how 
far from home she is? I am very anxious to 
know. Hoping to hear from her, please.’’ 

The writer’s address was given. The new 
owner immediately wired to his buying agent, 
and inquired what he knew about the bay mare 
in question. The reply came back: ‘‘ ght 
her of an elderly lady, who thought the world 


of her. She cried as we led the horse away, 
and made me promise to get a good home for 
her pet, Nina.’ 


Nina’s new owner then wrote this answer to 
the letter: 

‘‘My Dear Madam. In reply to the note 
which I found tied in the mane of a bay mare 
recently purchased by me, I wish to assure 
you that ‘Nina’ has a good home and is well 
ed and kindly treated. She is a handsome 
horse, and is so gentle and intelligent that I 
io not surprised that you became attached to 

r 


**T value her very highly, and as she is just 
such a horse as I have n after for a 
time, shall probably keep her in my business 
for many years. She is exercised and groomed 
every day, and receives regularly liberal rations 
of grain and hay. Hoping this will relieve 
you of any anxiety over the welfare of your 
pet, I remain, Very truly yours.’ 


e © 


HE WAS READY. 


'T” English are not famed for quickness to 


see the point of a remark, whether it be 
made in jest or in earnest. A traditional story 
is current among themselves that bears directly 
upon this characteristic. 


It is told of a certain bishop that when he 
made his visitations throughout his diocese he 
was a by his servant, who always 
rode behind his master in silence unless he was 
first addressed. One day y were riding 
along a lonely road some distance from any 
wayside inn, when the bishop turned to his 
— and - ane 

**Do you li e PRES, John?’ 

**Yes, my lord,’’ was the reply. 

They rode on in silence. No further mention 
was made of the matter on that visitation. The 
next year the two were riding the same circuit. 
As they came to the spot where the query had 
been made the year before, the bishop turned 
in his saddle and asked: 

**How, John ?’’ 


‘Poached, my lord,’’ was the ready reply,’ 


and it is to be hoped that his long-cherished 
anticipations were not disappointed. 


® © 


IN A SORT OF WAY. 


wo chance acquaintances on a through train 

from the East were discussing the condition 
of the country, particularly as to the industrial 
situation, the tariff, and the presidential pros- 
pects for 1908, 


One of them showed such thorough familiarity 

“ao subject, that the other said: 
Mr. —’ 

** Horrocks. ’” 

**Mr. Horrocks, you are in the manufacturing 
business yourself, are you not?’’ 

**Well, yes,’’ he answered, hesitatingly, and 
with a smile. ‘‘At least a good many people 
say I am. I am the Washington news corre- 
spondent of a daily paper.’’ 


ne | 
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The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Norma! School, College or University in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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EAST GREENWICH ACADEM 


nsurpassed location. 


East Greenwich, 
R.I. Founded 





New Gymnasium. € 
Courses. A high-grade school for boys and girls 0: 
moderate means. Fall term opens cept. lith. For 
particulars, address Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal 


: . Modern dormitories. Roth sexes. Thorough. Four courses. 
College Preparatory and Sonera | College or Scientific and Medical Schools. 


Dow Academy, Franconia, N.H. 


Prepares for 
Endowed. 
Modern ecuipment. $200 in prizes for 


New building. 
1906-7. $180 per year. HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. 











‘The School of Agriculture 


and Horticulture in Harvard University 
Teaches young men to become successful Farmers, 
Gardeners, Florists and Managers of Estates. For par- 
ticulars address Prof. F. H. STO: , Jamaica Plain, 








Tuesday, 
September 4th 


is the day when the Fatt TERM 
will begin at 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


of Business and Shorthand 


THE DAY when hundreds of New 
England youth will start on the 
road tosuccess. As large as Burdett 
College is, it is unable to prepare 
enough Bookkeepers and Stenog- 
raphers to supply the demand 
made by business men on its Situ- 
ation Department. 


TUITION 


“ano 


Send to Secretary for FREE Catalogue. 
** The School that Satisfies.’’ 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


18 Boylston Street, Boston. 




















Ghe Colby Academy, 


New London, N. H. 


Beautiful location. Altitude 1,365 feet. Strong 
teachers. Laboratories. Library. Athletic field. 
Gymnasium. Vigorous, attractive school life. 
Broad courses for college, technical school, busi- 
ness, music. Certificate privilege from leading 
colleges. Expense $160; $210. Fifty-fourth year. 
Catalogue. J, O, Wellman, A. B., Principal. 











FROM THE FAMOUS Ta 


lor’s 
at 
Store. 


Price, Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 
nience. Rollit, crush 

s it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 

orthe piazza. Made of fine quality 
fur felt, colors black, fawn and 
steel. The same style Hat made 
of wool felt, colors dark blue or 
light brown, price, post-paid, 50c. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send size wanted to 

HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 


‘emit by Postal or Express Money-Order. 
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rn ‘Chocolates 
les 
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Taste the same however served, 

for the value is in the goods 

more than in the package. 
For Sale by the Fine Trade. 

Incorporated, 

: BOSTON. 

















prices. Send us an order to 


Best Arabian Mocha and Old 
Gov. Java Coffee, 27c. Ib., 4 Ibs. $1.00 


Our Favorite Coffee, 23c. Ib., 5Ibs. $1.00 





Mail Order Mocha and Java 
Coffee i 17c. Ib., 3 Ibs. 50c. 

Finest Oolong, Eng. Breakfast, 

ylon, or Basket - Fired 
Japan Tea 35c. Ib., 3 Ibs. $1.00 


Sold by retailers at 50C. and 60c. Ib. 

Very Fancy Tea in all the 

different blends . . 25c. and 35c. Ib. 

This tea usually retails at 35c. and 45c. Ib. 
Fresh Made Vermont Creamery 

Butter in prints, tub or 

5 lb. boxes . ‘ ° ° 
Fancy Full Cream Cheese 


24c. Ib. 
15c. Ib. 


where we pay half the freight charges. 
obtainable, and the orders are fill 
| 





Buy Your Groceries by Mail of | 


JOHN T. CONNOR COMPANY. 


Thousands have adopted this plan and are getting fresh goods of high quality at low 
lease us, and you’l 

It’s easy to buy your groceries from our Bulletin; by this method you save both time and 
money. We buy for our 55 storesin addition tothe mail-order department; this explains how 
we can sell first-class goods at such low prices. 





You Save from 75&c. to $1.25 on Every Barrel of Flour Bought of Us. 
Every Barrel Guaranteed. Sugar Always Soid at Wholesale Price. 
We pay freight on $10.00 orders to all New England towns, excepting those in Maine, 
Our prices are always the lowest, goods the best 
on the day we getthem. WE SELL NO LIQUORS. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR AUGUST PRICE-LIST. 
JOHN T. CONNOR COMPANY, 74-86 Commerce St., Dept. Y, BOSTON. 


afterward buy of us to please yourself. 


Here are a few 


America Cheese . ° 


prices from our August Bulletin : | 
17c. 1 
hole Cheese, about 10 Ibs. each, $1. 


You lb. 


Fancy Red Alaska Salmon in 
cans e ° - 12c.each, $1.40 doz. 
1 Ib. Red Alaska Salmon Steak, 
in cans -  « 18c.each, $2.00 doz. | 
B. B. Sardines . 9c. can, $1.00 doz. 
5 Ibs. Powdered Sugar ° 29c. 
10 Ibs. Rolled White Oats e 33c. 
10 Ibs. Gran. Corn M ° 25c. 
4 Pkgs. Corn Starch 25c. 
¥% Gal. Bottle Bluing 13c. 
¥%, Gal. Bottle Ammonia 15c. 
3 Cans Babbitt’s Potash . 25c. 
10 lbs. Washing Soda e 15c. 
6 %4-Ib. Cans Chloride Lim 27c. 























sides of the can and throws 
freezing is completed. 
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’ incredibly short time. 
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kiln-dried and water-proof. 


block tin. 
Perfect Satisfaction. 





charges in either case paid by receiver. 
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claim the attention of the progressive housewife. 

The secret of its quick freezing is in the dasher. 
This is a marvel of simplicity and efficiency. The 
automatic wooden scraper takes the cream from the 
it toward the center, 
where the ‘‘mixing spoons”’ catch and beat it until the 
i Every part of the mixture is in 
constant motion, and the freezing is effected in an 
The result of the freezing, 
both in time and quality, is a delightful surprise. 
The tubs are of selected northern pine, thoroughly 
The hoops are of gal- 
vanized iron, and guaranteed never to become loose 
or fall off. The cans are made of extra heavy, 
first quality American plate. Every metal part 
that comes in contact with the cream is coated with pure 
We Warrant Every Freezer to Give 


Four-quart size given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and $1.00 extra. Price $2.50. 
Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Alaska Ice Cream 
FREEZER. 


Tas FREEZER is one of the latest favorites to 
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NE could stand at 
the corral gate at 
El Salado ranch 
and look for miles to east- 
ward over the treeless, bil- 
lowing hills, which melted 
into the indigo of distant 
pine - fringed mountains, 
or to westward, where 
long stretches of sloping 
wheat-land faded into the 
silvery dimness of the 
great flat Sacramento val- 
ley. Here and there at 
wide intervals a block of 
dark foliage dotted the 
sun-browned reaches and 
marked the tiny orchard 
of a thrifty neighbor ; but 
El Salado counted its 
neighbors as it counted 
its trees,—here one, there 
another, two more across 
the gully,—four in all in 

a tract of some five thou- 

sand acres. 

Every year, after the 
wheat was harvested in 
this broad, fenceless coun- 
try, it was the custom 
of the ranchers to throw 
wide open the corral gates 
and let the work-horses 
roam at will. The adobe 
soil afforded them scant 
living with its thin, coarse 
stubble and sticky, pun- 
gent tarweed, and the 
watercourses in the hills 
had run dry in May. But when 
it is playtime, and every open 
corral has its hospitable water- 
ing-trough, a horse needs little 
feed to keep him in condition. 

Among these bands of loose 
horses was one from El Salado. 
It had preserved its entirety for 
six summers, and not once 
strayed beyond the ken of its owner. 





The 
credit was due to Pollo, a fine, strong, black 
horse, mettlesome and docile, who was the 


leader of El Salado’s band. 
easily over twelve big, intelligent horses, and 
it never took more than one nip from his 
sharp teeth to send any aspirant for his place 
scurrying back to the ranks. 

He had conducted half a dozen successful 
campaigns, had led his band out of the stubble 
fire at the Bald Eagle range, and had never 
failed to find fair pasture and plenty of water. 
Also, Pollo knew when it was time to return to 
the home corral—which won him favor with 
his master. He had but to set the pace home- 
ward, and the band followed,—colts, mares 
and geldings,—plowing the adobe into dust- 
clouds, which heralded their approach to the 
watchful rancher. 

It was during the sixth of these vacation 
wanderings that misfortune befell Pollo. ‘The 
band had gone farther than usual into the 
higher foot-hills—a day’s journey from El 
Salado. Pollo had missed water all along the 
road, and was obliged to seek it in a muddy 
mining stream. 

He led the way down a little lane, informing 
his comrades at the same time of danger ahead 
in the shape of two men. Not that he was in 
the least afraid of these creatures that tossed 
their hats and shouted, ‘‘Whoa!’’? No, indeed! 
By a sudden rush he kicked up the dust in 
their faces and galloped past them down the 
lane. 

A few seconds later the shock of an explosion 
hurled Pollo off his feet, and the leaderless band 
swept up the hillside like a whirlwind of dust. 


He held sway | 






BY A SUDDEN RUSH HE KICKED 
UP THE DUST IN THEIR FACES. 








in an effort to recall his surroundings. A 
few minutes before the glaring sunlight on 
the stubble and the tramp of his band 
behind him had been part of his life. Now he 
heard nothing, saw nothing; all was blackness 
and stillness. 

Wher. his thirst became unbearable, he turned 
his head toward the water, which his sense of 
smell told him was close at his side, and dragged 
himself feebly and wearily in the direction of 
the muddy stream. 

It was only twenty yards away, but Pollo 
found his path crowded with difficulties. Every 
few steps he stopped short, and drew back 


| with a sharp recoil, as if he had almost struck 


something. He stretched out a long neck this 
way and that, satisfied himself in timid, half- 
hearted fashion that it was all a mistake, and 
resumed his slow march. 

With his forefeet in the soft ooze of the 
stream, he quenched his thirst. All that day 
and all the night, too, he stood by the stream, 
thrusting his nose into its cool, turbid depths 
till the fever in his blood began to lessen and 
his appetite to assert itself. 

In this strange new land of blackness and 
silence Pollo had no means of marking time. 
He knew only that he was hungry and that he 
would have to move to find grass. His old 
spirit of independence still dominated him, and 
he started up from the stream with a free swing. 


A sharp rebuff waited him in the shape of a} 


huge boulder directly in his path, and he came 
out of the encounter with a badly bruised leg 
and a nervous terror of the unseen. 

When he started to walk again, he had divined 
the way to walk in the land of darkness. Each 
foot was lifted very high and stretched far out 
with a stiff, fumbling motion, and set down, 
toe first, as if he were perpetually hill-climbing. 


The miners ran down to their claim to see what | Fortunately for his strength and patience, crisp, 


had become of the big, wilful horse, and they 
found him stretched out near the hole where 
they had set off the fuse. 
foot gingerly to touch the broad back. 


dry grass was not far away. 
Near by, on the bluff, his band, guided to 


One man put out his | their leader by the sense of smell, watched him 
| curiously. 


They saw him stand and stare for 


That strange touch brought Pollo to his feet|an hour straight at the burning midsummer 
and sent him running down the strip of level | sun, his head following it like the sunflowers 


bottom-land. 
was unhurt, but just beyond the bend of the 
stream, where he was out of sight, he struck an 
earth bank, which hurled him back, stunned 
and bleeding. 


The miners concluded that he | down on the river bank. 


One of them grew impatient, and sent forth a 
long whinny, while the others stretched out 
their necks and listened. As no answer came 
from Pollo, they turned with a common impulse 


After that Pollo lay a long time on the and trotted down the steep bank, single file. 


ground. The first keen sensation which roused 
him to consciousness was one of thirst. He 
propped himself up on his forefeet stiffly, 
and found that his back ached and throbbed. 
It took a mighty wrench to bring his hind 
legs up, and he wavered with weakness and 
pain. 

Soon his thirst became a burning necessity, 
but he was bewildered. He pricked his ears 


and turned his head slowly from side to side 





Once more the young horse whinnied. The 
rest of the band circled nearer. The first 


knowledge Pollo had of the presence of other 
horses came with the sharp nip of long teeth. 


He reared with a ery of protest, but almost in 


the same instant caught the scent of his band, 
and softened. 
moved his head from side to side, inviting his 
old friends to come near and greet him. 


With low, nickering sounds he 


But colts will be colts, whether they are 


the petted darlings of a stud-farm or the 
neglected progeny of the free range. They 
were ready for a frolic, eager to try the _ 
mettle of their teeth and heels, and saw nothing 
strange about their old leader. 

They circled round him rather timidly at 
first, rushing up and flinging their heels at him 
as a dare, and dashing off again, fully expect- 
ing to be chased and punished. But to their 


amazement Pollo’s head drooped almost to the | 


ground, and his back rounded out with all 
the signs of a broken spirit. 

The young horses stood off at a safe distance 
and speculated. What was the cause of this 
wonderful change in the old disciplinarian? 
Had he suddenly grown feeble and lost his 
courage? There was a chance, then, to get 
even and show him how it felt to take things. 
Like a crowd of naughty, thoughtless children 
teasing a weaker comrade, they threw them- 
selves into the sport, and scampered off after 
each bite to a good vantage-point to enjoy Pollo’s 
frantic exhibition of rage. They had no idea 
that a cruel barbed-wire fence was not quite 
as visible to him as to themselves, and they saw 
him plunge against it without a thought of 
responsibility. 

At the first touch of the wire Pollo recognized 


an old enemy, and trembled with fear. All his 
independence and courage left him. He did 


not dare to lift a foot in his own defense. 
Terribly cut and bruised, his head sank lower 
and lower with the knowledge that in this land 
of blackness the barbed-wire fence might be 
forever in his path. 

But Pollo had a friend in El Salado’s band, 
a trim little mare, remarkable for a dangerous 
pair of heels. Something moved her to express 
her compassion. Without any warning to the 
band, she suddenly left it and took her place by 
Pollo’s side. When the colts came back for 
another play and met the onslaught of her small, 
sharp heels, they fled precipitately with squeals 
of fright and anger. 

A week went by, while Dolly kept a vigilant 
eye on her charge, pushed him down to water 
once or twice a day, and guided him back to 
the grass-plot under the bluff. But there came 
a time in the next week when all the grass was 
gone, and Dolly began to stretch her head long- 
ingly toward the bluff where the other horses 
roamed, 

She saw that they were staying longer out 
of sight each day, and knew that they were 
wandering farther for feed. Dolly grew anxious 
and lonely. She pushed and nosed Pollo toward 
the bluff in a vain attempt to follow, but when 
they came to that part where he must choose 
his steps and climb one foot above the other, 
she could pushehim no farther. 

Pollo floundered and lost his footing again 
and again, and Dolly was glad when she got 
him back to the level bottom-land once more. 





OUT OF THE LAND OF Pals Sas 








With a long whinny, 
anxious and homesick, the 
little mare laid her slender 
neck across Pollo’s broad, 
sleek shoulder, seeking 
and offering the only com- 
fort that was left—the 
comfort of companionship 
and affection. 

For a week the family 
at El Salado had been 
watching for the ap- 
proaching dust-cloud of 
the returning band. It 
was now two weeks since 
anything had been seen or 
heard of it, and the 
rancher reasoned that 
either it had been shut 
up with questionable hos- 
pitality in some corral or 
had met with a great 
calamity, 

He drew a rough map 
and carefully planned a 


thorough search. So 
much territory was as- 


signed to himself, so much 
to the hired man, and so 
much to his daughter 
Beulah. 

At the end of the second 
day each returned with a 
tale of disappointment. 
The third day the rancher 
went to town to publish 
his loss and offer a re- 
ward, and after he had 
gone Beulah took her borrowed 
horse, and without a word to 
any one, started for a part of 
the foot-hills overlooked in the 
two days’ search. 

At the end of the day, in the 
uncertain twilight, the family 
at E] Salado saw a moving dust- 
cloud, faint gray against the 
smoked orange of the evening sky. Slow and 
straight it came across the rolling foot-hills, 

Just at dark the hounds caught the scent, 
and tore out of their kennels to bay a joyous 
welcome, and a little later Beulah slipped 
wearily off the borrowed horse and told the 
family how she had first and called 
the band, and then discovered that Pollo and 
Dolly were missing, and how some instinct 
had led her to seek and find them on the 
sandy bottom-land. 

“*T had to lead Pollo every step of the way,’’ 
she went on. ‘‘And if it hadn’t been for Dolly 
I never could have done it. She kept her nose 
right against him all the way, just as if she 
thought I’d hurt him.’’ 

The next day they discovered Pollo’s habit 
of looking at the sun and his new method of 
walking. There was only one thing to do 
after that—to try to bring him back to the 
land of sunshine by every method known to 
the local veterinary. But it all only tended 
to make the horse afraid of every touch and 
strange odor. Then officious neighbors began 
to offer advice. ‘‘Put him out of his misery,’’ 
they said. 

Beulah burned with indignation at the sug- 
gestion. Ever since she had been old enough 
Pollo had taken her to town for her weekly 
music lesson, and on winter nights, when the 
darkness came down fast, he had brought her 
safe home. Now that he was in darkness all 
the time, she thought it was only turn about 
that she should take care of him. 

So she had her way, and each day turned 
Pollo loose in the hard-beaten corral, and saw 
that Dolly was with him when the other horses 
were about. 

He remembered watering-trough and hay- 
rack, and was soon able to feel his way from 
one to the other. Sometimes, a little overanxious 
to protect him from the colts, Dolly crowded 
against him and made him lose his bearings. 
Then he patiently worked his way back to the 
barn, pressed his nose against the boards, and 
felt along till he touched the cold iron bar on the 
door. With his bearings carefully taken again, he 
once more stepped off the distance to the trough. 

Pollo found the days in the land of darkness 
long and monotonous. To be sure, he was 
living a life of ease, and from the human point 
of view it seemed that he might be content; but 
Pollo was not a back-pasture horse, satisfied 
when his stomach was full. The blood still 
coursed strong in his veins. The instinct of 
leadership was not lost in a fortnight. 

When the hot north wind blew across the 
stubble and tarweed, he caught the scent of his 
band as they roved on the plain, and, resting 
his head on the top board of the corral gate, his 


seen 











ears pricked this way and that with each mes- 
sage of the breezes. 

After a month the rancher had to admit that 
Pollo was daily growing more nervous and re- | 


bellious. An unusual odor or touch threw him 
into a paroxysm of fear, and he found little 
pleasure in Dolly’s companionship. A drink 
of water and a nibble at the haystack satisfied 
his appetite, and he felt his way back to the 
barn door and stood there, 
ing the iron bar, an embodiment of helpless 
patience. But at last the summer vacation for 
the horses was over, and in view of the winter 
plowing, they were confined in the home corral. 


From the night of their return Pollo’s spirits | 


began to revive. As each horse was led past 
him to his stall .in the barn, he greeted him 
with low nickers of content. 

Soon the old spirit of caretaking grew strong 


again in the big black horse, even in the | 


land of darkness and silence. He pawed a 
deep hole in the ground, fretting to be 
about something, and the neighbors told the 
rancher that he was suffering. 
‘*Put him out of his misery,’’ they 
advised again. But the rancher 
could not. 

A soft, balmy wind began to blow 
from the south, and the shingles on 
the barn, dry and light as tinder 
after five months of perpetual sun- 
shine, loosened and scudded before 
the gale. 

The rancher told the hired man 
that he smelled rain in the air. 
‘*Before morning,’’ he continued, 
‘*we’ll have our first downpour.’’ 

Accordingly, that night all the 
stock was housed in the old barn, 
hay was pulled down from the 
mow, and the outside doors were 
securely fastened. Everything was 
snug and comfortable when the 
family went to bed. But they had 
overlooked a tramp who had slipped 
in for a nap and a smoke before 
Starting to town. 

At the first whiff of the pungent 
smell Pollo became restless. ‘The 
old responsibility that he had 
always felt for the band urged him 
to action. Strange odors now 
always meant disagreeable experi- 
ences, and he snorted a note of 
disapproval to his comrades. Their 
answer, if they made any, he could 
not hear. He waited, with quiver- 
ing, dilated nostrils, breathing in 
the information which should guide 
his fears. 

Iie was quickly informed when 
the man went away, but that did 
not quiet his nerves, because the 
prickle was still in his nostrils and 
the sting brought the water to his 
sensitive eyes. He realized that 
the danger was near and threaten- 
ing. 

He made a violent plunge and 
roused Dolly. Her hot breath 
fanned his shoulder as she tried 
to reach him, but he would not be 
quieted. His blind eyes could not 
be dazzled by the red flames that 
licked up the hay and shot long, 
curling tongues into the rafters, 
paralyzing the other horses with 
fear. Something still and awful 
was taking place in the old stable, and the 
time for action had come. The sliding door at | 
Pollo’s heels was only a frail barrier, which 
his master moved with one hand; his halter an 
old rope, which he had been treating with 
great respect for a year. A sudden knowledge 
of his strength came over him. He broke 
the halter with a backward lunge. The next 


instant he was hammering the door with his | 


heels. 


The sound reached the rancher and his wife | 


and roused them from their first deep sleep, 


and they sprang out of bed, thinking that the | 


place was being bombarded with field stone. 
They rushed out of the house, and saw the 
outline of the barn picked out with long, lurid 
lines. Every knot-hole was a hideous red eye, 
every break in the roof an angry gash from 
which the smoke flowed sluggishly. The old 
structure looked as if it had been attacked by 


a furious enemy and given countless fiery 


wounds. 
Suddenly the big door fell, and Pollo sprang 


his nose press- | 


| person in every-day life. 
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| college. 








last time. 


the story. He had encountered his old enemy, 


the earth. With that victory he had gained his | 


| the barbed-wire fence that enclosed the chicken | release from the land of darkness. 
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HEN the door had closed, Elizabeth 
Randall turned to her friend, who had 
thrown herself on the couch. Jacque- 
line Winthrop Livingston was altogether too 
| stately a name to be borne by such a small | 





It was obvious that | 
she must be dubbed ‘‘ Jack,’’ although that mas- 
culine title was comically at variance with the 
dainty maid who answered to it. 

Now Elizabeth knelt by the couch and put'| 
her arms round 
her friend. 

Vhat is it, 
dear?’’ she whis- 
pered. 

“Oh, nothing, 
Beth, only I’m 













seem to get 
rested. ’’ 

Elizabeth passed 
her hand caress- 
ingly through the 
shining waves of | 
hair that were the | 
envy of half the | 


Hehe. 
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results with painted floor, braided rugs and old 


‘*Never mind, Jackie. Vacation will 
be here before you know it. Think of the good 
times ahead. ’’ 

“‘That’s just it; I am thinking about them, | 
and they can’t be. No seashore with you, 
Beth, no canoeing, no golfing, no coaching, 
nothing all the summer but the dreariest kind 
of an exile.’’ 

‘*What do you mean, Jack Livingston? You 
pledged August to me.’’ 

‘*My pledge will have to go the way of pro- | 
verbial fair promises. When I was home Sun- 
day mother made me see Doctor Mattocks, and 
he’s put all sorts of notions in her head about 
my nerves. I’ve just got a letter. While the, 
rest of the family disport themselves in Europe, 


| Iam to be banished to a farmhouse in the wilds 


of Maine. ‘The real country, none of your, 


resorts, and the existence of a cab ! Beth, 
I shall die!”’ 

Elizabeth did not answer. 

‘*Think of it!’’ continued Jack. ‘‘ ‘Rest and 


simple farm life!’ I shall be reduced toa delight 






| little breezes began to blow, the horizon widened 


| of the hill was gained, there burst into view a 


across the threshold in a dense volume of out- | in feeding hens and acquire a taste in pigs.’’ 
pouring smoke. Every one to the rescue now! **Jack,’’ asked Elizabeth, ‘‘do you have to | 
Buggy robes, blankets, old sacks were thrown | go alone?’’ | 
over the horses’ heads, and all were led out of | ‘‘There’s noone to go with me. Father needs 
danger and turned loose. | his ocean trip; mother won’t leave him, and 

Soon the fierce flames drove the rescuers out | she can’t travel without Lucia.’’ 
of the corral, and threw a warning red over the| ‘‘I mean, is it doctor’s orders ?’’ 
neighboring hills, Off in the distance were the| ‘‘Why, no.’ 
horses, huddled like frightened sheep. **Then I’ll go with you.’’ 

**Pollo—where’s Pollo?’’ cried Beulah, her| ‘‘What do you mean?’’ cried Jack, sitting 
voice shrill with fear. The answer was lost in| up and scattering pillows broadcast. 
the roar and crackle of the fire. She ran far, ‘‘I mean I’ll share your exile—if you want 
out on the stubble and shaded her eyes from | me.’’ 
the glare. ‘*He’s over there!’’ she called back, **Want you! And give up all your summer? 
pointing to the band. |O Beth!’’ 

The horses stood with their heads bowed to} This is how it happened that, when the stage 
the stiff south wind, and in the middle of the | from South Patna to Patna Hill dragged its 
bunch was the old leader, stretched full length slow way up the three miles of steep country 
on the ground. He had led his band for the road one day in early July two girls sat together 


| would say to herself. 
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on the slippery cushions. The white dust rose | 
in clouds, the afternoon sun shone hot and 


merciless, the raw-boned horses put no heart | 


seat slouched, half-asleep, reins in hand. 
As the stage climbed higher, however, cool 


into unexpected amplitude, and when the crest | 


full circle of billowy hills and purple mountains 
serrating the sky-line. 

“‘Oh!’’ exclaimed Jack. 

‘* *Tis sightly, ain’t it?’? remarked the driver, 
rousing at the welcome sound of a voice. ‘‘There | 
ain’t a prettier view in Maine.’’ Then, with 


|an effective flourish of his whip, he rattled his | and drew down the prim little head. 


team through the broad main street of the little 


Albee farm. 
‘Think of having the whole Presidential 
Range in your front yard!’’ said Jack, the next | 
morning, as she stood on the porch after break- 
fast, and pointed over the miles of woodland to | 

the western wall of mountains. 

“*Yes,’’ returned Mrs. Albee, the farmer’s | 
wife, enthusiastically and literally. ‘‘Only 
that’s full forty ‘mile away, and we don’t own 
further’n the foot of the pasture slope. 1 like 
being where there’s something going on myself. | 
Over to the village, now, it’s real lively.’’ 

“I’m afraid the liveliness will be too much 
for you in your present condition,’’ remarked | 
Elizabeth, a little later, as the two friends | 
sauntered through the pretty, sleepy streets of | 
Patna Hill. ‘‘Hadn’t you better go back to 
the hens and pigs?’’ 

‘“*Hens are the most unsoothing things I 
know,’’ laughed Jack. ‘‘ Beth, look at that dear, 
wee doll’s house and the old-fashioned garden, 
and the littlke woman who has just escaped | 
from ‘Cranford.’ I’m going to speak to her.’’ 

Miss Sarah Pettis, seeing two young ladies | 
stop at her small white gate, straightened up | 
from her weeding and carefully wiped her 





hands. Her wiry gray curls bobbed expectantly | 


and her face lighted up with pleasure. Miss 
Sarah’s callers were not so frequent that they | 
failed to cause a delightful little flutter. 

‘*May we look at your flowers?’’ asked Jack, 
smiling radiantly at the little figure. 

‘*‘What is it?’’? thought Elizabeth. ‘‘Jack 
doesn’t seem to make any effort, but she has a 
way with her. It’s just so at college; let Jack 
smile at a girl and she’s gone.’’ | 

The girls walked slowly along the tiny paths | 
bordered with rows of tall hollyhocks, groups | 
of bachelor’s-buttons, low, bright clumps of | 
pansies and sweet fringed pinks. | 

‘*‘Won’t you come in and rest?’’ asked Miss 
Sarah, as they drew near the open side door. 

Jack looked longingly at the cool interior. 
‘*T am tired,’’ she acknowledged. | 

The little room was as quaint as its owner. 
Unconsciously Miss Sarah had attained artistic 


blue china. Some shelves of the latter made 
Jack jump up and exclaim: | 

‘*Beth, just see this railway plate!’’ 

Miss Sarah beamed. ‘‘I wouldn’t part with 
my old china for any money,’’ she said. ‘‘Most 
of it was grandmother’s, and it hasn’t hardly 
ever been out of this room. ’’ 

Jack drank the clear water and nibbled on 
the delicate sugar cooky offered by her hostess. 

“*You’ve a nice little sum tucked away on 
those shelves,’? she remarked. ‘‘Some of the 
pieces are quite rare.’’ 

Miss Sarah regarded the girl admiringly. 

‘*You’re real knowing. That’s just what a 
lady from New York told me. She was staying 
at the hotel and she heard about my blue ware, 
so she came in to see it. But I wouldn’t let | 
her have one bit. ‘They’ll never go for money, 
though they may for love,’ I says to her, and | 
| of course I wasn’t called on to love her. She | 





| was a rich, fine lady, and not a bit homelike, 


as you are. She told me she’d give me fifteen 
dollars for this platter.’’ 

Miss Sarah took down a dish. 

‘*What a beauty !’’ cried the girls. 

‘*Yes,’’ returned Miss Sarah. ‘‘I set a heap 
by it. Miss Van Dyke, that was her name, 
said it was flowing blue; you see how the color’s 
kind o’ mixed with the white. Ialways thought 


it was along of its being a bad job, but she says | 


| they prize them high. Yes, she said she’d give 
fifteen dollars, but I wouldn’t hear to it. 


clusive evidence of her regard, Miss Sarah 
replaced the platter. 

Miss Sarah’s little house became the girls’ 
headquarters when they were in the village. 
They ran in and out, to the great delight of the 
solitary woman. 

“*To think that those pretty young things 
should care to see an old body like me!’’ she 





| her long, warm walk. 


| practical Elizabeth. 


| country. 


| she said, 
| I’ve forced my way into garrets and cellars. 


| etiquette. 
| the flowing blue platter is not in the land.’* 


| beth. 
| up the week properly. 


| people are so queer. 


You 
| see, it was grandmother’s,’’ and with this con- | 


**With all their schooling, | 
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A gaping wound in his chest told | yard, thrown himself against it, and borne it to |too! They are just like apple blossoms, and 


the very prettiest posies I ever raised.’’ 

As the summer wore on, Jack grew brown 
and strong and rested. If hens and pigs never 
claimed her rapt attention, she at least regarded 

|them with more indulgence, and she entered 
heart and soul into the beautiful world of out- 
| doors. The two girls spent long, quiet hours 
in the pine woods, they explored the country 
on foot, and drove about behind a rickety old 
| nag called, or miscalled, ‘‘Frisk.’? 

‘‘What’s in a name?’’ asked Jack, the first 
time she saw the beast. 

‘*Everything the horse doesn’t possess,’’ re- 


| sponded Elizabeth. 


All went happily, until one day Jack slipped 


| in their enterprise, and the old man on the front | on a stone and sprained her foot, condemning 


her to close imprisonment in her room. Over 
came Miss Sarah, the very spring of her curls 


| alert with sympathy. 


‘*Tt’s a shame!”’ she panted, breathless with 
‘‘’’m glad you didn’t 
do it coming to my house; I should feel real 


| responsible. ’” 


When Miss Sarah went she left a basket by 
Jack’s side. 

‘** Just a bit I cooked up for you,’’ she said. 

With a sudden impulse Jack put up her arm 
A moment 
later Miss Sarah was hurrying down the road, 


tired and don’t’ village, and out on the side road, where lay the | her curls disheveled and a queer but pleasant 
| glow in her heart. 


**And she so young and pretty!’’ she said to 
| herself. **T don’t know when I’ve had anybody 
| kiss me.’? 

SI ack opened the basket. ‘‘The dear old thing! 
e me a lot of those nice sugar cookies 
and put them on her beloved platter. Beth, we 
must return it right away. What if anything 








| should happen to the ‘flowing blue’ ?’’ 


Something did happen. That very night 
| Jack, by an awkward movement, knocked the 
| precious dish off the table and broke it, not 


| into-two or three pieces, but into a hopeless 


accumulation of bits which could only be swept 
up and consigned to the ashes. 

**I can never tell Miss Sarah!’’ cried Jack. 
‘* And grandmother’s accusing image will always 
haunt me. I'll go away; I’ll never face that 
dear soul again!’’ 

**You’ll do no such thing,’’ returned the 
**You’ll stay right in bed 
and get well, while I take Frisk and scour the 
There’s probably another platter in 
the region, and if there is I’ll get hold of it.’ 

So through the long summer days Elizabeth 
drove over hill and dale to every village within 
reach. From each expedition she returned 
| empty -handed. 

**There’s willow ware and willow ware,’’ 
‘*but never a flowing blue platter. 
People think I’m crazy, and I don’t wonder. 
I 
have disregarded all the first principles of 
I’ve seen treasures and trash, but 


‘*You poor old dear!’’ soothed Jack. ‘‘If 
there’d been a piece left big enough to see with 
the naked eye I’d send it to Cousin Dick, and 
let him match it at some of the antique shops. 
But I guess we’ll have to give it up.’’ 

**T’m going to try once more,’’ declared Eliza- 
**That will make six days, and finish 
T’ll see what Fuller’s 
Crossing can produce. It’s fifteen miles from 


| here, so I shall be gone most of the day, Frisk 


being faithful but not fast. It’s rather fun; 
Most of them are pretty 
keen for a bargain.’’ 

It was a long day to Jack when Elizabeth 
went to Fuller’s Crossing. She missed her 


|companion, the weather was oppressive, she 


was restless from her continued imprisonment, 


and worried over the dish. Altogether her 
| Spirits were at a low ebb. Toward the last of 
| the afternoon she fell into a doze, and when 


she woke, Elizabeth was sitting on the bed, 
looking very mysterious and happy. 

**You’ve found it!’’ cried Jack. 

**Yes, I’ve found it. It’s exactly like the 
other, I know,’’ and Elizabeth produced a 
platter. Jack gave an ecstatic squeal. 

**How can I ever thank you!’’ 

‘*Perhaps you won’t want to thank me when 
| you find how much I paid for it,’’ returned 
Elizabeth. 

‘*You probably got it at a great bargain; such 
way-off people couldn’t know of its value.’’ 

‘Don’t hug any fond delusions. Way-off 
| people have an abiding appreciation of dollars, 
and this particular family was not distantly 
| connected with the sharks. Jack, I paid twenty 
| dollars for that platter !’’ 

Jack whistled softly. 

**And when you count in Frisk’s hire, which 
isn’t exorbitant, but adds to the sum total, your 
platter isn’t exactly a bargain, at least on your 
side. I’m powerful sorry, Jackie, and I want 
to pay half.’’ 

‘Indeed you sha’n’t, you blessed girl! After 
all the work you’ve done! It’s all right, dear. 
My purse will stand it if I take it out of my 
candy money next winter.’’ 

**And, after all, it isn’t grandmother’s.’’ 

‘*Elizabeth! As if the situation wasn’t har- 
rowing enough! Need we tell her?’’ 


‘*She’d take much more pleasure if we didn’t, 
but it doesn’t seem just square.’’ 

**T suppose not,’’ sighed Jack. 

The first cool breezes of September were 
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blowing when 
drove to the village, holding the platter in her | 


lap. Miss Sarah was delighted to see the girls. 
She received them in her rarely used parlor, 
with all its glories of beflowered carpet, knitted 
tidies and Nottingham lace curtains. Jack put 
the platter on the center-table, and prepared to 


confess. She had gone no further than praise | 
of the cookies, when a knock called Miss Sarah | and down the street. 


away. The girls heard her talking in the 
kitchen, and a man’s gruff voice replying. 
Suddenly she hurried into the room, seized the 
platter, and was gone. When she came back it 
was with a satisfied smile. 

‘*You never saw a man so pleased,’’ she said. 
‘*He looked as if he never had a kind word 
spoke to him before. Pedlers ain’t likely to get 
anything but the leavings of politeness. His 
wife is sick and been to the hospital, and they’ ve 
been hard put to get along. I was sorry I 
couldn’t spare anything to buy some of his 
things, but ‘There,’ says I, ‘I’ve just cooked 
up a lot of nice doughnuts, and if your wife’s 
sick she’d relish a little cooking that ain’t her 
own!’ 
drove off pleased as Punch. 
were good, if I do say it.’’ 

‘*But you’ll never get your platter back!’’ 
cried Jack. 

“‘Oh, I told him he needn’t return it. I’ve 
forgotten where he said he lived, but it’s a long 
way from here, and he don’t get in these parts 
often. Besides, it’s something pretty for his 
wife to look at.’’ 

Jack gasped. Was the little woman crazy? 

‘*But you thought so much of it, Miss Sarah !’’ 

Miss Sarah laughed. 


The doughnuts 


‘*Land, child, you didn’t think that was | 
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Jack got out once more, and asia platter, did you? Bless you, | 


So I just filled up the platter, and he | 
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wouldn’t carry that out of the house myself, 
for fear it would get broke. Did look like it, 
though, didn’t it? I got it at South Patna for 
a quarter, but when you put it beside of grand- 
mother’s you could see it was coarse and 
cheap.’’ 

Elizabeth hastened to the door and looked up 
No wagon was in sight. 
She came back, saying something about Frisk 
getting impatient, and Jack could hardly help 
giggling aloud at the very improbability of her 
excuse. 

Both girls kept straight faces, however, until 
they were in the carriage and well on the way 
to the farm; then they looked at each other and 
burst into laughter. 

**Tt’s an expensive smile, though,’’ said 
Elizabeth, wiping her eyes. ‘‘But, after all, 
I am not sure that it isn’t worth it.’’ 

When Jack left Patna Hill she went directly 
to her college room. Her family had not returned 
from Europe, and the house was closed. One 
of the first things she took from her trunk was 
grandmother’s flowing blue platter, which had 
secretly been put there by Elizabeth, at Miss 
Sarah’s request. 

With it she found a note in the old lady’s 
stiff, prim handwriting. 

**There isn’t anybody else I’d let have this,’’ 
it said. ‘‘I’d like to have you keep it for all 
you brought to me.’’ 

‘*Money wouldn’t buy 
whispered Jack, softly. ‘‘Dear Miss Sarah! 
But, Beth,’’ she added, aloud, ‘‘think of that 
twenty-dollar platter being banged about by the 
broom-maker’s wife! I suppose it has been 
broken in a thousand pieces by now.’’ 


it, but love did,’ 
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CHAPTER ONE. 
area T was sunset over the wide spaces of 
the hills and evening already in the 
forest, where Rob and Phil were riding. 
A cheery voice called from the shadows ahead, 
‘‘Hurry up, boys! Here’s grass and water for 
a camp.’’ 

The boys kicked their tired ponies into a trot, 
the two Filipino guides dug their toes into the 
steep trail with a longer stride, and in a moment 
the little party emerged on a shelf of level land 
high up on the forest-clad mountainside. They 
were Phil Ward, son of General Ward ‘‘of the 
army,’’ and his cousin Rob, and they were 
spending a summer vacation in a long ride 
through the wilderness of northern ‘Luzon, partly 
for exploration, partly for hunting, but mostly 
just for the fun of the thing. 

After much coaxing, the general and Mrs. 
Ward had consented to let them leave Manila 
under the care of Casey, the general’s old 
soldier-servant. A week in the open had already 
‘*blown the chalk-dust out of their lungs,’’ as 
Casey put it, and this night they were approach- 
ing one of the landmarks of their journey, the 
towering pass over the wild cordillera which 
cuts the big island in two from north to south. 

While the boys and the two natives picketed 
the horses and built a fire, Casey was busy 
with sacks and cans from the pack, and when 
the others had finished their work and lay lazily 
in the warm circle of firelight, the old man began 
to hum a tune in time to the rattle of his big 
spoon against the pan in which he was stirring 
up batter. Presently the words grew clearer. 

“A mighty likely doughboy was old Jim Doe,” 
he sang. ‘‘Water hot in that pail, boys? 

“An’ a mighty fine cook, sir, as army cooks go,— 

**Then put the can of beef stew in to warm up. 
And mind ye stab a hole in the top of it, or ye’ll 
have an explosion. And mind ye keep it right 
side up, or ye’ll have a gallon of stew and no 
beef. 

“He’d plaster in the flour, an’ whang the spoon 
around, 

An’ then he’d holler, with an appetizin’ sound, 

‘Fall in there, ye rookies, for yer flapjack dough.’— 

**Now another fire, boys, just a small one for 
the coffee-pot, while I’m fryin’ up. 

“But that old cook-man, he misdealt one day,” 
Casey sang, as the first spoonful of batter siz- 
zled in the pan. 

“Mixed up his flappers with some al-ki-lay.— 

‘There, boys, what’s the matter with that | 
for a flapjack ?’’ he demanded, holding up his 
pan. 

In a very few minutes they were stuffing 
themselves as if they had never eaten before, 
while José and Felipe, at a fire of their own, 
did equal execution on their rice and fish: 

When the last fragment of golden-brown cake 
had rubbed the last drop of stew from the tin | 
plates, they sat in happy silence, literally too 
full for utterance. But Casey soon ordered an 
attack on the dishes, calling special attention 
to the system which warmed the stew and pro- 
vided hot dish-water at one operation. 

Then the boys spread their blankets on the | 
clean sand which covered the sides of the old 
bed of the torrent. 

“Keep a good watch out,’’ grinned Casey. | 
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“Tf a ’Pache or —’’ But the boys were asleep 
already, healthily tired after the long ride. 

The old man stood looking down at them 
for a moment, and then stooped and tucked their 
blankets closer about them. He moved Rob’s 
saddle to an easier angle under the 
tired young head, and walked over to 
assure himself that none of the horses 
could pull his picket-pin. He came 
back to the fire, and to finish ‘‘lock- 
ing up for the night,’’ spun the 
cylinder of his old ‘‘forty-five,’’ ma- 
king sure that all the chambers were 
full and ready. 

*‘Good night, boys!’’ he muttered 
softly, as he spread his blankets. 
**Ye’re all right. Now sleep sound 
till mornin’.’’ 

When Casey called them for the start 
the next day the aspect of the world 
had changed. The air about them 
was clear and sharp, and to the east 
the peaks rose clean-cut and forbid- 
ding in the cold starlight. The lower 
ranges and the gorges had disappeared, 
and they saw only a level field of white 
beneath them. 

‘*Tt’s the clouds, ’’ said Casey, whis- 
pering as if he were in a church. 
‘‘Sometimes they follow the mountain 


slopes down like that, but you won’t see it| revolvers. 


often, so you’d better look hard this time.’’ 


and themselves added the last touch to their 


“YOU MEAN HEAD-HUNTERS?” 
“si, SENOR.” 


lungs. Gradually the astounding beauty of 
the scene fixed their attention. A great valley 
lay before them, with the mist slowly steaming 
up from its depths as the air grew warmer. 
Far to the east the sun was rising over some 
jagged peaks. Casey gazed at these with the 
light of conviction growing in his eyes. 

‘*How far away are they ?’’ he asked. 

Phil looked at them lazily. ‘‘A long way,”’ 
he said at last. ‘‘Thirty miles, easily.’’ 

**I say forty,’’ Rob put in. 

Casey laughed. ‘‘The Pacific is on the other 
side of them,’’ he said. ‘‘Eighty miles away 
at least.’’ 

He was right. It was the great Cagayan 
Valley which lay beneath them. Eighty miles 
it stretched from wall to wall, a world of hills 
and ranges and fields and forests and river 
valleys, and from north to south farther than 
their eyes could reach. 

For a long time they lay in silence, watching 
the details of this new world unfold from the 
clinging night mist. Then they turned their 
attention to things nearer at hand. For a 
thousand feet of altitude below them the forest 
continued, and then the hills took on the brown 
and green which told of grass-land. 

One bare hilltop just below them caught their 
attention at once, for its crest seemed dotted 
with a number of little brown specks. Phil 
examined them carefully with the field-glass. 

‘“*‘We’re coming to civilization again, I be- 
lieve,’? he announced. ‘‘That hill down there 
has eleven haystacks on it.’’ 

‘* Haystacks? ’’ Casey said, incredulously. 
‘*Give me the glass. They look like it, after 
all,’’ he muttered. ‘‘Let’s ask José.’’ 

The native hardly troubled to look. ‘‘Igorrote 
village,”’ he said. 

**You mean head-hunters?’’ asked Rob. 

** Si, senor.’’ 

Casey laughed to see the boys inspect their 
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ASKED ROB 


‘*They won’t trouble us, not if they 


play accordin’ to José’s rules,’’ he said. 


By 


| sense of isolation, and they took up the march | noon they emerged on the grass-land, a series 


very quietly. 


An early start helps the muscles in mountain- 
| climbing, but it is trying to the spirits. 


Casey, 


| leading the party round a bend in the trail, 


| tainside, lay a great bed of coals, from which | them for haystacks at a little distance. 
|a thin stream of smoke rose straight up in the | houses stood on the very top of the hill, 

still air. | whole slope below it was built up into 
| ‘*This is beyond me,’’ he said, after he had | 


suddenly stopped. 


of huge rolling hills. 


The village was not in sight at first, but when 


| they rounded the shoulder of a mighty hill they 


saw it perched before them, a dozen huts thatched 


Just beside the path, on a| with conical roofs of grass so thick and high 


rocky ledge jutting from the precipitous moun- | that one might well be excused for mistaking 


Casey gazed at it in bewilderment. 


| peered helplessly down into the depths below 


can go anywhere. 
cans,”’ 


them, and up at the unbroken wall of trees, 


and back and forth along the trail. ‘‘Whose 
fire is this, José?’’ 
**Head-hunters’,’’ said José. ‘*They were | 


here not many minutes ago.’ 

‘‘Where’d they go?’’ Casey asked, with a 
faint smile. “‘U p or down ?’’ 

‘I don’t know,’’ José answered. ‘‘They 
They never attack Ameri- 
he added. 

In spite of this assurance, the boys took up 
their march with nerves as tense as if they had 
seen the ghost of a fire. 


But the climbing soon stirred their blood. | 


The trail grew steeper and steeper as they went 


on, and they lost all sense of place and time as 


they measured their strength with each succes- 





sive slope. 


They hardly realized what it meant 
when they seemed to pitch forward upon level 


ground from the last breath-stealing climb, and | 
a wide horizon lay before them. 
‘*Faith, boys,’’ he gasped, | and a growth of grasslike stuff which they soon 
identified as 


Casey com- | 
prehended it first. 
**we’re at the top and didn’t know it!’’ 

Indeed they were, but for a time they were 


the terraces. 


The 
and the 
a series 
of high and narrow terraces, making it look 
like a staircase. 

The trail wound away round the base of the 
hill, but curiosity demanded that they investi- 
gate. This meant dividing the party, since the 
horses could not mount the steep walls between 
But there was’ no sign of life 
above, so Rob and Casey left Phil and the 
natives on guard with the baggage, and began 
their climb. 

Rob wriggled up the first wall, digging fingers 
and toes into the stiff clay, and disappeared 
over the top with a splash which caused Casey 
to scramble up in haste. 

He found Rob standing up to his knees in 
muddy water. 

“I slid in before I knew 
he explained. 
way lad 

Casey did not answer, but waded across the 
terrace, less than a dozen steps, and mounted 
the next wall. 

On the second level they found less water, 


it was here,’’ 
**T wonder what it’s for, any- 


ice. 


‘*Well,’’ said Casey, ‘‘when men told me 


content to lie and rest their backs and legs and | about things like this I never believed ’em, but 






But | | 
To have a layer of clouds between the world | all the same he kept a sharp lookout as they 
| wound down again through the forest. 





look here! 
big hill into a lot of gardens, and they bring 
the irrigating water down from somewhere up 
above.’’ 

The hill was about five 


They’ve just built up this whole 


hundred feet high, 
from one garden level to 
another all the way, some flooded for the plant- 
ing, others full of growing crops, and others 
bare after the harvest. 

At last they reached the top, and a_ brief 
investigation showed that the village was 
deserted, although all the houses bore signs of 
recent habitation. 

“*They saw us coming and skipped out in a 
hurry,’’ said Casey. ‘‘It seems to be a habit 
of theirs.’’ 

‘“*Huh!’’ Rob exclaimed. ‘‘It doesn’t look 
as if the old head-hunters were so very dan- 
gerous, after all.’’ 

Suddenly Casey snatched the glass from its 
case and swept the valley below them. ‘‘ Look 
there!’’ he said, and handed the 
Rob. 

The boy looked, and saw half a dozen ants, 
as it seemed, go scurrying round the base of a 


and they climbed 


glasses to 


distant hill. ‘‘They’re running still,’’ he said, 
laughing. 
**Aye,’’ said Casey, ‘‘so they are.’”’ His 


forehead was wrinkled in thought. ‘‘ When 
people run away they generally run somewhere. 
Give me the glass again.’’ 

The old man swept the hills to the eastward 
slowly and carefully. 

‘*There it is,’’ he said at last. ‘‘It’s easy 
enough to see after you’ve found it. Over that 
flat-topped hill there. It’s a good-sized town; 
there must be forty houses. That’s probably 
the home town of the tribe, and they have run 
down there to get help.’’ 

Rob looked at the hint of a town below them, 
and back at the frowning range which rose 
behind. 

Somehow, all at once, it seemed a very long 
way back to Vigan and the army. 

**Well, there’s no use crying till you’re hurt, ’’ 
said Casey. ‘*‘Now there’s time, let’s call Phil 
up here to see this. We may not get such an 
easy chance again.’’ 

So they explored the odd little town. At 
another time it would have been very interesting, 
with its tiny sleeping-boxes 
perched on posts under 
the enormous roofs, and 
its open-air tombs with 
their grisly occupants, and 
its fields and irrigating 
ditches, but now the boys 
turned constantly to that 
distant corner where the 
fugitives had disappeared. 

At last Casey spoke. 
**I’ve been thinkin’, 
boys,’’ he said. ‘‘ Your 
father’s rule always was, 
if you’re not sure what to 
do yourself, just go ahead, 
and see what the other 
fellow will do then. Now 
we can’t stay here to-night 
very well, for we couldn’t 
get the horses up on this 
hill, and that valley would 
be a mighty bad place to 
get caught in asleep if 
there should be any attack, 
which I don’t look for. 
Yet we ought to have our 
eyes open all the time. 
Of course, at a pinch, we 

but they’re the major’s, 

and it’s our business to bring them back to 
him. So my opinion is, we’d better just go 
ahead, and see what happens. Will you take 
the old man’s judgment?’’ 

““Of course we will,’’ was the instant reply 
of both the boys. 

“Then ahead we 
down the hill. 

It was natural that the boys’ 


can leave the horses, 


’? said Casey, starting 


rt 
ee , 


hearts should 


beat a little faster at their preparations. Casey 
had them take the carbines from the holsters 
and fill the magazines with cartridges. Then 


they tightened the cinches, and jogged down 
the winding valley with a semblance of military 
formation. 

The old soldier rode in front, scanning the 
sky-line of every hill intently, peering into 
every hollow, halting the party and reconnoiter- 
ing every bend in the trail. 

So they went on for three or four miles, 
till, as they rounded a curve, a steep, terraced 
slope rose before them. 

The village at the top was swarming with 
people, who rushed about like frightened insects. 
A party of twenty or thirty men, armed with 
spears and bolos and big shields, and naked 
except for loin-cloths, was descending the 
terraces, led by a stocky little man, who stopped 
every now and then and pointed toward the 
west. 

For a moment the party silently watched 
these warlike preparations from their cover in 
the tall grass. 

Then Casey jumped from his horse: 
decided upon the course to take. 

“I’m going to take the chance, boys,’’ he 
said, and walked forward into full view of the 
tribesmen, who greeted his appearance with a 
savage yell. 


he had 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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MANUEL GARCIA. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


Ta world is so busy with other things that 
The Hague peace conference, which was 
to have been held in the autumn, has been 
postponed until the nations have time for it. 
Aves ist, the anniversary of the death of 
Casabianca, ought to be observed with fitting | 
ceremonies wherever obedience is honored. It | 
is now one hundred and eight years since ‘‘the 
boy stood on the burning deck.’’ | 
he election of Col. Henry A. Du Pont as| 
Senator from Delaware makes the Senate | 
full for the first time since March, 1905. When | 
Oklahoma elects its Senators next winter, there 
will be ninety-two members on the Senate roll, | 
and it is not impossible that Arizona will carry | 
the number up to ninety-four. 
| ie many years of agitation Congress has 
passed and the President has signed a pure 
food law. Its enforcement will prevent the sale 
of imitations as the real thing, a form of misrep- 
resentation which in many cases is little short of 
robbery. ‘There are scores of adulterated and 
misbranded goods on the market, and if the law 
is only enforced, it will protect the people from 
a multitude of shams from which they are 
powerless to protect themselves. 
( of the hundreds of thousands of good 
persons who read The Companion without 
subseribing for it wrote recently for a copy of 
the paper containing an article on ‘‘Women in 
New Zealand.’’ No such article could be found 
in the files, but a little correspondence disclosed 
the fact that the article which he really desired | 
was entitled ‘‘A Paradise for Dumb Animals.” | 
We do not pretend to explain the connection in 
his mind between the two titles. 
wo Garcia, who died recently at the age 
of one hundred and one years, was famous 
not only as a teacher of singing, but as an 
accidental contributor to the profession of medi- 
cine. In order to study the vocal cords as the 
instrument upon which he taught his pupils to 
play, he invented the laryngoscope. This in- 
strument in improved form is in the hands of 
every throat specialist. When Garcia’s friends 
celebrated his hundredth anniversary, art, music | 
and medicine united to honor him. } 


— | 
A of the British House of Lords | 
has been appointed to consider what altera- 
tions in the law are needed to prevent the sale 
of tobaceo and cigarettes to children under a 
fixed age. This is one of the many efforts 
making in England to correct the tendency to 
physical deterioration in the growing race, | 
which was alarmingly noted in a parliamentary | 
report published a year or so ago. A sure way | 
to develop a race of weaklings is to give tobacco | 
and tea and coffee to young children. 
oo desires to increase its population, and 
the Cuban Congress has made an appro- 
priation of a million dollars to be used in trans- 
porting immigrants from Europe. It is planned 
to induce laborers from Norway, Sweden and 
Denmark to settle in the island, presumably 
by setting forth the advantages of a tropical 
climate. The Scandinavians in the United 
States are most content in the Northwest, where 
the cold winter reminds them of home; but 
there is room for them in the Southeast as well, 
even if they do not care to go to Cuba. 
} ges Washington’s Bible was recently re- 
stored to Miss Mary Lee, daughter of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee. It became the property of 
General Lee by descent through the Custis 
family, and was stolen from him by Union 
soldiers in 1861. Twenty-four years ago it was 
purchased by a Philadelphia gentleman, who 
declared his intention of giving it to the Mount 
Vernon Society, to be placed on exhibition as 
the property of the nation. But finally he gave 
it to Miss Lee. The Bible contains records of 
births and marriages in the Custis family, and 
the record of the birth of General Lee. 
D" Douglas Hyde, who spent several months 
in this country recently to encourage the 
study of Gaelic, has returned to Ireland con- 
vinced that there is no prospect for spreading 
the Gaelic language either in the United States 
or in Canada. He says that no language but 
English will live on this continent, and that 
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| spoken than any other, and a man who knows 
| no other tongue can travel in comfort round the 
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German, although it is spoken widely, will 
become extinct here in the next generation. 
Americans need not trouble themselves over 
this, for the English language is more widely 


world. So long as he keeps in the beaten path 


| of travel he will find people who can understand 


him. 


omen are sometimes regarded as likely to 

lose their heads and grow hysterical with 
fear in times of sudden danger, but every little 
while some incident occurs which puts them 
in another light. An open car filled with 
passengers ran away down a long hill in New 
York the other day. When it was found that 


| the car was beyond control many passengers 


screamed and jumped, and some were badly 
hurt. A woman who had a baby in her arms 
stood calmly up in her place, motioned to a 
man on the street who was watching the 
approaching car, tossed the baby to him as the 
car passed, and then satdown. The man caught 
the baby, and in a few minutes the mother 
walked back, thanked him, and took the child. 
Nothing panicky about that! 


* & 


IN MEASURE. 


With hop and skip and jump the children go along, 
There’s dancing in the feet when in the heart is song. 

Selected. 
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THE RAILROAD RATE ACT. 


udged by any standard, the railroad rate 
act is the most important single piece of 
legislation passed by any recent Congress. 


|The Interstate Commerce Commission, which 


will administer the law, is enlarged, the term 
of the members is extended to seven years, and 
their compensation is increased. 

The meaning of the term ‘‘common carrier’’ 
is extended to include express companies, and 
the meaning of ‘‘transportation’’ to include 
private car lines and elevators which are in- 
struments in transportation. 


Upon complaint of a shipper, and after a full | 


hearing, the commission may fix a maximum 
freight rate in the case under consideration. 
That rate will take effect in thirty days after 
it is promulgated, and will remain in effect two 
years, unless sooner modified by the commission 
or set aside by the courts, to which the railroads 
or other common carriers may appeal. 

Common carriers must furnish transportation 
facilities to all alike without discrimination. 
Their rates must be conspicuously posted along 
the lines and filed with the commission as public 
documents. Copies of all contracts with other 
carriers must also be filed with the commission. 

The giving or receiving of a rebate or discrim- 
ination is absolutely prohibited. A violation 
of this provision, or of any one of those already 
mentioned, is punishable by extremely heavy 
fines, to which imprisonment may be added. 

Another important provision of the act is that 
which makes the books and records of the rail- 
roads at all times accessible to the commission, 
and punishes, by heavy penalties, any false 


| entries or mutilation. 


Regarded as a whole, the act takes an exceed- 


| ingly broad view of the duties of railroads and 


other common carriers toward the public, and 
of the public’s right to control them; and it 
should go a long way toward removing the evils 


| of favoritism and rate discrimination of which | 


there has been so much complaint. 
* & 


DEMORALIZING EXHIBITIONS. 


he death of a woman aeronaut in England 
T the other day, through the failure of her 

parachute to open, has called the attention 
of the British Parliament to the lack of laws 
against dangerous performances by women. 
An act was passed in 1879 prohibiting dangerous 
feats by children under fourteen years of age; 
in 1897 this was extended to protect boys up to 
the age of sixteen and girls up to the age of 
eighteen. The law did not forbid such per- 
formances by adults. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone, the Home Secretary, 
in reply to a question, has announced’ that he 
would soon present a bill which will extend 
protection to women of any age. 

Such protection is needed quite as badly in 
the United States as in Great Britain. In this 
country legislation has looked rather to the pro- 
tection of one party to a dangerous feat from 
his assistant or copartner, as, for example, the 
‘son’? of ‘‘William Tell’? from the ‘‘father.’’ 
The individual, except in the case of children, 
has been left more to decide for himself as to 
whether or not he shall risk his life. 

Such performances—a good example of which 
is that of a woman flying through the air 
upside down—are too common. Moreover, the 
public taste and the efforts of managers tend 
always to make them more dangerous and 
startling. The objection to them is not merely 
that the state may lose the life of an indi- 
vidual from whose services it is entitled to 
profit, but, more important still, that the public 
is debauched and brutalized by witnessing sights 
in which the element of attraction is a mor- 
bid curiosity, and perhaps a secret hope that 
disaster may add another thrill. The state 
legislatures which find it so hard to suppress 


| brutal prize-fights would doubtless experience 
| difficulty in putting a stop to feats of daring 
that imperil life and limb, but the attempt 
ought to be made. 

= & 

A NOBLE MARK. 


Sink not in spirit; who aimeth at the sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree. 
» Herbert. 


* © 
TWO WEEKS AWAY FROM TIME. 


our-fifths of the civilized world live by a 
F time-table. ‘The clerk, the student, the 
teacher, the factory - worker, the nurse, 
the.cook, the doctor obey the clock with precision 
the year round, For them procrastination is 
disaster. Great establishments, with hundreds 
of employés, reduce punctuality to a science, 
and record by the time-clock every late arrival. 
The schoolmistress who enforces promptness on 
her pupils must be even more stern with herself. 
Devotion to the schedule is essential to our 
method of closely ordered life—the ‘‘waste not, 
want not’’ of our forefathers applied . to time. 
But it is wearing to ordinary human weakness, 
and it is no mark of moral incapacity to long to 
escape from it. Indeed, one of its worst effects 
is that its victim becomes addicted to it. The 
tired saleswoman plans her vacation hour by 
hour, with the sense that only so can she taste 
the whole of it. The teacher constructs an 
itinerary for her European trip so exact that 
she can tell you where she will spend every 
night of the two months. 

Yet if the vacation is a short one, it should 
be passed away from time. The refreshment 
of freedom from the tyranny of hours and 
minutes is incalculable. Not to know the time 
of day save by the sun is to be one’s own master. 
To be late for everything that does not count 
and early for everything that does is the 
supreme vacation privilege. The bell, the gong 
and the steam-whistle should all be banished 
from the real vacation, and even the ticking of 
the clock may be forgotten. 

Time marches forward only by shadows on 
the grass or rosy fingers on the cloud. Thus 
for two: weeks may the liberated spirit enjoy 
the freedom of the whole solar system. 


* ¢ 


THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 

N*e of the exhibitions held to mark anni- 

a more significant historical date than 
the fair which is to be opened at Jamestown, 
Virginia, next year. The recent appropriation 
by Congress of more than a million dollars for 
the exhibition serves to remind us that 1907 will 
be the tercentenary of the founding of James- 
town, the first permanent English colony in 
America. 


Most American fairs have commemorated 
events in history, national independence, the 


the Lewis and Clark expedition, but they have 
been exhibitions of modern art and industry, 
displays of the wonders of the present. The 


not only in occasion, but in character. 
be designed to afford a study of our national 
beginnings. 

Looking out upon Hampton Roads toward 
Fortress Monroe will stand a group of buildings 
of finely executed colonial architecture, ranging 
from the administration building, which will 
| resemble a colonial or early state Capitol, down 
| to the smaller buildings designed like colonial 
| dwellings. 
| In the Arts and Crafts Village will be repro- 
| duced the industries and home life of early 
| Virginia. Every obtainable relic that will re- 
| veal the Southern forefathers of the nation is to 
| be placed in ordered collections; and at forge, 
| bench and loom, workers representing the daily 
| labor of the old colonists will produce wares 

like those that have survived from the elder 
days. 

In the department of education and social 
economics will be revealed not merely the in- 
| structive continuity of Virginia life for three 
centuries, but the development of the entire 
| nation. 

The exhibition will do good in forwarding 
| acquaintance and sympathy between people of 
| widely separated parts of the country. No 
| American, whether or not he is fortunate enough 
; to visit Jamestown, can fail to benefit by the 
patriotic-embodiment of a great national story. 





& © 


HOW TO BE NATURALIZED. 


ereafter the process of making American 
H citizens will proceed in an orderly man- 
ner, and a certificate of naturalization 
will indicate more fully than ever before that 
| its holder is entitled to all the rights and privi- 
leges of citizenship. 

The new law, which will go into effect in 
| the autumn, provides that all immigrants shall 
be registered at the port of entry, and that a 
certificate shall be given to each person. 
‘less than two years prior to his admission to 
| citizenship the applicant for naturalization must 
appear in a United States District or Circuit 
Court, or in a territorial or state court having a 
seal, a clerk and jurisdiction in actions at law 
and equity, and in that court he must renounce 





versaries of national events has celebrated | 


landing of Columbus, the purchase of Louisiana, | 


Jamestown fair will be the first to be historical | 
It will | 
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all foreigr allegiance, and must swear that he 
is at least eighteen years old and intends to 
become a citizen. 

Not less than two, nor more than seven, years 
| later he may file in court a petition for natural- 

ization, setting forth his quaiifications for citizen- 
ship, verified by at least two persons who have 
lived in the United States for five years. At 
the expiration of ninety days the petitioner 
must appear in court in person, and submit to 
|an examination with his witnesses. The clerk 
in the meantime has posted in a public place 
a notice of the application, with the man’s 
name and the date of his petition. 

After the hearing, if the man has proved his 
ability to read, and if he has satisfied the judge 
of his identity and of his residence in the country 
for seven years, and of his abhorrence of all 
anarchistic doctrines, the final papers are issued, 
and he becomes a citizen. 

It will be seen that the process takes time, 
and that the public knows for ninety days of 
the intention of any alien to apply for citizen- 
ship. The gravest scandals under the old law 
arose from the habit of naturalization without 
previous notice to the public. Applicants have 
been taken into court by the score, and turned 
into citizens as fast as their names could be 
taken and the oath administered. 


* © 


THE CASH VALUE OF A MAN. 


he immigration commissioner of a Western 
railroad recently applied to an Eastern 
traffic-manager for special ‘‘homeseekers’ 
excursion’’ rates to enable farmers to go out 
and look at his Western lands. 

**T won’t help you a cent’s worth,’’ said the 
Easterner, emphatically. ‘‘Every farmer you 
take off our lines makes a dead loss to us of at 
least a thousand dollars a year.’’ 

The estimate may have been a large one,—in 
the West each new settler is expected to add 
| three hundred dollars a year to the income of 
| the railway,—but it is of interest as illustrating 
| the fact that every one of us, no matter how 
| he may esteem his own worth to his community 
or to society in general, has a value to his 

fellows that can be figured in dollars and cents. 
| What he produces others consume, and what he 
consumes others produce. 

Prosperity is a mutual affair. Especially is 
| this so as between the farmer and the railroad 
or between the railroad and every other man. 
What each new settler produces the road must 
haul to market; and all his machinery, all his 
clothing, all his fuel, all that his own land does 
not give him, the road must bring. 

The true science ‘of transportation is based on 
| the knowledge of mutual dependence, and the 
| problem the rate regulator must solve is that 
| of enabling the farmer to get the most wares into 
the best-paying market, maintaining a profitable 
rate on the carriage and on the return haul of 
what his surplus buys. , 

It would be an interesting problem for some 
readers of The Companion to figure out their 
own cash value to the road which serves 
| them, and to their fellows, and thus determine 
whether they are giving as much as they receive. 
Happiness is not a matter of dollars and cents, 
but much comfort is begotten of a proper sharing 
of prosperity. 
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N” until next Independence day will the new 
star be added to the flag. The formal work 
of making a state takes time and care. First, 
| Indian Territory and Oklahoma must be divided 
each into fifty-five districts, from each of which a 
delegate will go to the Constitutional Convention. 
The election of the delegates will be by proclama- 
tion of the Governor of Oklahoma and the senior 
United States judge of Indian Territory, and the 
proclamation must be made within six months of 
the day on which the President signed the enabling 
act. At the convention the delegates must declare 
for their constituents that they adopt the Consti- 
tution of the United States and formulate a state 
constitution. The state constitution must con- 
tain guarantees of religious freedom and prohibit 
polygamy. The proposed constitution is then to 
be submitted to the people of the territories for 
| ratification, and at the same time they will vote 
for state officers. The results will be submitted 
|to the President, and if the provisions of the 
enabling act are complied with he must within 
twenty days proclaim the result of the election, 
| and the State of Oklahoma “shall be deemed 


| admitted by Congress into the Union on an equal 


footing with the original States.” 
| = is about to astonish the world with a 
| glass bridge. Across the gorge of the won- 
derful Grand Cafion of the Arkansas River, near 
| Cafion City, a suspension-bridge has been built 
|more than twenty-six hundred feet above the 
| surface of the river. Its floor is of plate glass, so 
| that tourists may look down inte the wonderful 
| gorge. the deepest in the Rockies. The floor of 
the bridge is about a mile and a half above sea- 
| level. An electric railway from Cafion City will 
carry travellers to the edge of the gorge. 
nother evidence of an awakening to progress in 
China is the recent establishment of standard 
time as it is known to the rest of the civilized 
world. The immediate cause was the important 
| trade relations with Japan and the Philippines, 
where standard time prevails. All of China to 











the west of one hundred and twelve degrees and 
thirty minutes east longitude now occupies what 
is known as the seventh-hour zone east of Green- 
wich; all that lies east of that line is in the eighth- 
hour zone, except that the eighth-hour zone has 



































been stretched a little to include two treaty ports. 
Every coastal treaty port of China and most of the 
interior ports In which foreigners are interested 
are in the eighth-hoyr zone. The amusing thing 
about the change is that not one Chinaman in ten 
thousand knows that It has occurred, 
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“AS PROUD AS JANE CARR.” 


efore Jane Carr had been two months at col- 

lege the phrase had been passed from mouth 
to mouth. When, as such things do, the saying 
came round to Jane herself, she smiled—and liked 
it. Her pride was her one luxury, her recompense 
for a thousand self-denials, her staff for the hard 
years yet to come. Insensibly, her own estimate 
of it affected the other girls. She had few inti- 
mates, but the whole class was proud of her, of 
her scholarship, her purpose, her pride. 

All except one, that is. It was a curious friend- 
ship, that between pretty little Patty Armstrong, 
who had so much money she did not know what to 
do with it, and the poor girl working her way 
through college. Patty only laughed when the 
girls spoke of it. 

“I have money, but Jane has everything else,” 
she declared. “I need her for backbone.” 

It was in the middle of the year that things 
began to go wrong with Jane. She did not look 
well, and her work was not what it had been. 
There was a rumor that she was half-starved,— 
Jane boarded herself,—but nobody dared inquire. 

One afternoon Patty went to Jane’sroom. Jane 
looked up irritably when she entered,—she was 
often impatient these days,—but Patty shut the 
door and stood against it. 

“Jane,” Patty said, “Il want to give you a hun- 
dred dollars.” 

The color leaped to Jane’s face and she sprang 
to her feet, her eyes darkening with anger. But 
Patty did not move. 

“You’ve got to listen,” she said. ‘I’m going to 
hurt you dreadfully, but you’ve got to listen. Jane 
Carr, you are selfish and unjust and—and—weak! 
If you saw another girl starving wouldn’t you help 


to your last penny? You know you would. Isn’t 


it selfish to refuse to let others do what you would? 
Isn’t it unjust to cheat the world of the splendid 
work you can do for it, because rather than give 
up your pride you will destroy your own health? 
Isn’t it weak—weak, Jane Carr—to let your pride 
conquer you? I could lend you money; I will if 
you won’t take it any other way. But, O Jane, for 
your own sake I want you to take it.” 

Patty’s lips whitened and her voice broke. 
“Forgive me, dear. I had to because I loved you,” 
she said. Then she was gone. Jane had not 
uttered a word. 


For three days Jane Carr fought an inward 


battle. Then she went to Patty. 

“You’re the bravest girl I ever saw, Patty Arm- 
strong,”’ she said, “‘and—I give up.” 

Yes, it certainly was a queer friendship, the girls 
said. Patty was a dear, of course—but such a 
little butterfly, without a serious thought in her 
head! What could the two find in common? 
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LANDLADY TO A POET. 


A 
ser in the ancient Gaelic tongue, declared proudly 
that he was a man who could “step out of his own 
back door and make a poem about the four 
quarters of the earth; and you would stand still 
in the snow to listen if you were barefoot, for the 
sound of the words in your ears, and the call of 
them to your heart.” 

There was, assuredly, a touch of the poetry of 
her race in the woman’s description—a touch 
which is lacking in the portrait of a poet that 
recently entertained some visitors to a mountain 
farm, where, a good many years ago, a distin- 
guished American poet had spent several weeks. 
Yet the Yankee landlady’s attempt had several 
points in common with the old Irishwoman’s. 

“Poets are queer,” she announced, philosoph- 
ically, “and fussy about their meals —land, it’s 
awful! But I can put up with a mite of unreason- 
ableness concernin’ fried things in a person whose 
intellects are commandin’. 

“When a man can walk out on my front piazzy, 
sniff the wind, take a look at the clouds, and set 
right down then and there and write poems about 
furrin countries and folks that’s dead and times 
way back of Anno Domini, so’s it makes your skin 
creep to hear him reelin’ ’em off to his wife come 
evenin’—why, J say let him have dry toast without 
butter if he wants it, and don’t be tetchy about a 
remark or so that ain’t as ’preciative as it might 
be of riz biscuit. 

“It takes all sorts to make a world, I says, and 
poets are one sort. They ain’t easy to feed, but 
they’re mighty good to listen to.” 
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THE FEMININE METHOD. 


“There comes that bowl again!” 


Mrs. Pryor, in a tone of despair. A moment 


later she was at the door listening affably while | 


her friend from across the street told how she 
“couldn’t resist bringing over a bowl of these 
strawberries—they were so unusually large!” 
“What about the bowl, Jean?” queried the 
bachelor brother, who persists in trying to help. 
“Enough about it!” groaned his sister, as soon 
as the neighbor was safely out of hearing. ‘On 


my birthday—three months ago, mind you—Mrs. | 


Fox brought over that bowl filled with some of 
her delicious home-made candy, and to save me I 
couldn’t tell whether she was presenting me with 
the bowl or just the candy. 
dish, you see, and I didn’t want to assume that it 
Was meant for me unless it was, so it was pretty 
embarrassing until a few days afterward I hit on 
the idea of sending her some of my strawberry 
sunshine in the same bowl. I thought if she 
hadn’t intended to give it to me, she would just 
keep it after that. 

“But before a week had passed she sent it over 
again, filled with some of her lovely orange mar- 
malade. There wasn’t a thing to do but repeat 


1, aged Irishwoman, praising to a friend one of | 
the people’s poets of her country, an improvi- | 


ejaculated | 


It’s a dainty little | 
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! my little ruse, and that time I gave her spiced 
| gooseberries. Then back she came with some of 
her precious tutti-frutti, and we’ve kept it up ever 
since. 
| “All the treasures in my fruit-closet are ex- 
| hausted, and I guess hers are, too, for you see 
| she’s begun on the markets now, with these fresh 
| strawberries. I’m just tired of racking my brains 
| for new delicacies to fill that bowl with, and all I 
want to know is whether she keeps returning it 
because she thinks she has given it to me, or 
whether she is simply paying back my attention 
to her each time.” 

“Then why don’t you ask her?” 

“Ask her!” 

“A man would.” 

“A man—no doubt!” (with immense superi- 
ority.) “And just suppose she hadn’t intended 

giving you the bowl at all! What then?” 
| “Let her sayso. Why, I’ll ask her for you, sis.” 

Mrs. Pryor actually squealed. 

“Oh! If that wouldn’t be just like a man— 
blundering and club-like! Don’t you dare say 
one word to her about it, Seymour! I shall manage 
| to find out some way. Besides, I’ve just thought 
| what I ean send back in the bowl next time. Ill 

make stuffed dates.” 


| 
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THE RETORT HUMOROUS. 
“a don’t seem to understand,” blustered the 
} man who was trying to make his point with 
a university professor. “I tell you, sir, I ought 
to know. I’m an alumni of this institution my- 
self.” “Are you? That’s nothing singular,” was 
the witty rejoinder, uttered so quietly that the 
blustering man never knew what had happened. 
On another occasion the same professor, having 
ordered from a music publishing house a copy of 
a “Valse Impromptu” by a certain French com- 
poser, received an “Impromptu Waltz” by another 
man. The publishers, when called to account for 





a 





had been in the music —e business a long 
time, and had yet to discover the difference be- 
tween a “Valse Impromptu” and an “Impromptu 
Waltz.” Would Doctor Smith kindly state to 
them that difference? 

“Gentlemen,” wrote the genial professor, in 
answer, “I have not, like yourselves, been in the 
music publishing business, and am therefore not 
fully qualified to inform you, but since, in your 
extremity, you have appealed to me would 
venture to suggest that the difference between a 
may be similar to the difference between a blind 
Venetian and a Venetian blind. 

“Yours very truly,’’ and so forth. 
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DANGEROUS WAR-SHIPS. 


he army and navy of Turkey are not regarded 
with much respect by the officials of other 
| countries. Their mighty forts are believed to be 
| useless; it is said that the gunners are never 
drilled, and that the big guns, like the battle-ships, 
are not in working order. The author of “The 
Balkans from Within’ gives the history of a com- 
paratively recent occurrence in the Turkish navy. 


At Saloniki a guard-ship, a fairly modern-looking 
small cruiser, lies year in and year out peacefully 
at anchor in the bay. One day an order came to 
the commander to put to sea, and the consterna- 
tion of that gallant officer was great, because no 
screw steamer can move without a shaft, and the 
shaft of this cruiser had been sold some time 
before. 

But he was a man of resource, and had a shaft 
made of wood, which he hoped would break as 
soon as it was put to use. The shaft held, unex- 
poctecy and as the cruiser slowly steamed out of 
| the gulf the captain’s heart sank 
|}eare to go to sea with a shaft that must break 
sooner or later. 
| shaft sawn half-way through. A 
| steam, the shaft broke, and the guard-ship was 
| towed back “disabled.” 
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RETRIBUTIVE JUSTICE. 


hen a man loses sight of justice toward those 

near him, there is risk that his rulings in 

the affairs of strangers may be one-sided. It is 

not a bad thing that occasionally there is a variety 

| of justice known as retributive, evidently designed 
for those who lack other kinds. 


When Lord Ellenborough was a judge, his wife 
used to accompany him on circuit. His lordship, 
however, always stipulated that she should not 
tuck bandboxes under the seat of the carriage. 

On one occasion the judge, while stretching his 
legs, kicked against one of the flimsy bonnet 
receptacles. 
and out went the handbox into the ditch. The 
startled coachman pulled up, but was ordered to 
drive on and let the thing lie where it was. 

They reached the assize town in due course, 
and.his lordship proceeded to robe for the court. 

“And now, where’s my wig? Where’s my wig?” 
he demanded, when everything else had been 
donned. 

“Your wig, my lord,” replied the servant, trem- 
| ulously, “was in that bandbox which your lord- 
ship threw out of the window as we came along.” 
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ATE THEM. 


young New Yorker had made his first ascent 
in his new air-ship, under instruction from a 
| professional aeronaut. After an hour’s gyrations, 
his car came tumbling to the ground. 
was picked up and found to be not much hurt, the 
professional demanded to know what was wrong. 

wi did you not throw over the sand and save 
yourself?” he asked. 


“I did—the whole ten pounds of it.” 
“Well, then, why did you not sacrifice the sand- 





wiches you were carrying?” 
“IT did, Mr. Smith,” sobbed the jarred young 
balloonist. “I knew they were extra weight, so 


| as soon as the car started down I ate every one of 
| them.” 
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DANGEROUS INCREASE. 


he familiar figure of the grass-blades has been 


| ing to the Washington Star. 


“T think that my speech on this question will 
have some effect,” said a Senator, with visible 
satisfaction. 

“It has already had an effect,” answered a col- 
league, dryly. “You have caused two or more 
questions to grow where there was but one 
before.” 


When he | 


earried into the United States Senate, accord- | 





their mistake, replied rather insolently that they | 


‘Valse Impromptu’ and an ‘Impromptu Waltz’ | 


for he did not | 


So he sent below, and had the | 
little extra | 


WINCHESTER 


Down went a window with a bang, | 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 





AT THE FIRST SIGN | 
Of Baby’s Torturing, Disfiguring Humor 
Use Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment. 

Every child born into the world with an inherited 
tendency to torturing, disfiguring humors of the skin 
and scalp becomes an object of the most tender solici- 
tude, not only because of its suffering, but because of 
the dreadful fear that the disfiguration is to be lifelong 
and mar its future happiness and prosperity. Hence | 
it becomes the duty of mothers of such afflicted chil- 
dren to acquaint themselves with the best, the purest, 
and most effective treatment available, viz.: warm 
baths with Cuticura Soap, and gentle anointings with | 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. Cures made | 
in childhood are in most cases speedy, permanent, and 
economical. {Adr. | 

















1000 PLAYS 


of every variety; stage effects, theatrical para-© 
p! ja, wigs, makeup, costumes, scenery, 
Hy can be found in our new catalog, over 


100 pages, illus’ ; sent on request, postpaid. _ 
Send for it to-day 
F THE CREST TRADING CO, 


R E E 10F_ Witmark Bidg., New York 


DON'T MUFF 











the ball ; put “3-in- 

One” oil on your 
glove; softens the 
leather so the ball 


sticks right in the center; makes your — look 
twice as good and wear four times as long. Get 
a sample bottle free from G. W. COLE COMPANY, 


146 Washington Life Building, New York City. 


BACK TO PULPIT 
WHAT FOOD DID FOR A CLERGYMAN. 








A minister of Elizabethtown tells how Grape- 
Nuts food brought him back to his pulpit: “Some 
5 years ago I had an attack of what seemed to be 
La Grippe which left me in a complete state of | 
collapse and I suffered for some time with nervous | 
prostration. My appetite failed, 1 lost flesh till I 
was a mere skeleton, life was a burden to me, I 
lost interest in everything and almost im every 
body save my precious wife. 

“Then on the recommendation of some friends 
I began to use Grape-Nuts food. At that time I 
was a miserable skeleton, without appetite and 
hardly able to walk across the room; had ugly 
dreams at night, no disposition to entertain or be 
entertained and began to shun society. 

“I finally gave up the regular ministry, indeed 
I could not collect my thoughts on any subject, 
and became almost a hermit. After I had been 
using the Grape-Nuts food for a short time I dis- 
covered that I was taking on new life and my 
appetite began to improve; I began to sleep 
better and my weight increased steadily; I had 





have greatly improved in every way. 

“TI feel that Lowe much to Grape-Nuts and can 
truly recommend the food to all who require a | 
powerful rebuilding agent delicious to taste and 
always welcome.” Name given by Postum Co., | 
Battle Creek, Mich. A true natural road to regain 
health, or hold it, is by use of a dish of Grape- 
Nuts and cream morning and night. Or have the 
food made into some of the many delicious dishes 
given in the little recipe book found in pkgs. 

Ten days’ trial of Grape-Nuts helps many. 
“There’s a reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for a copy of the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 

IN. 





U. S. GLOTHES PIN. 


ee DER DUNG LENCO | 






The only pin that firmly holds the fabric on the line 
with a velvet-like clasp. Does not injure the most 
delicate goods. Once used, always used. If your dealer 
hasn’t the U. 8. Clothes Pin, to further introduce it we 
will mail one dozen post-pald for 15c., two dozen 25c. 
U. S. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt. 


MODEL 1906 


Extra Light Weight Repeating Rifle 


This new rifle might properly be called the ‘* Boy’s 


Winchester,”’ 
sportsmen. 
Short Rim Fire cartridge, 





MAP OF THE WORLD 


A beautiful map, valuable for reference, 
25 Cts. printed on heavy paper, 42x 4 inches, 
mounted on rollers, edges bound in cloth, showing our 
new island possessions, the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
Pacific Ocean Cables, railway lines and other features 
of Japan, China, Manchuria, Korea & the Far East. Sent 
on rec’pt of 25c.in stps. by W.B. Kniskern, P.T.M., Chicago, Il. 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 





Ask your dealer for the 
Wabash Coaster Wagon 
“Fun for all—all the year.” 

A substantial, general purpose wagon 
34 ins. long, 16 ins, wide; large, room 


ae 





box of hard wood removable. Well 
balanced to prevent tipping 
Turns easily on narrow walk 
All wheels (our exclusive Wabash 
patent) are 11 ins. in diameter— 
of wide tread, on steel axles, no 
bumping or pounding. At Hard 


ware & Department Stores. Price 
#%4.00. Write us for the jolliest 
book of the day, “ Fun with a 
Wagon.” We send it FREE c 








|| Wabash Manufacturing Company, 710 Mill 8t., Wabash, Ind. 


| entire front is tucked 


| and cuffs are in_hem- 








In every home 


there is a musical interest and the 
Hamilton Piano appeals to it. 



















Here is a piano whose power 
to delight and please we believe 
in so strongly that no matter 
where you live we will arrange 
for you to hear it. 

You could no more fail to en- 
thuse over its tone than over 
Sembrich’s singing of ‘* Home 
Sweet Home,’’ And, the 
action is perfect — smooth, 
delicate, even. 

The Hamilton's durability 
is proved by its popularity 
in foreign countries as well. 
Write D, H. Baldwin & Co., 
142 W. ath St., Cincinnati, for 
full information and catalog ¢, 
showing beautiful styles of the 





a world wide favorite 
PIHE latest New York ideas of style 
and fabrics are expressed in our Mid- 
summer offering of ready-to-wear 
Shirt-Waists. We have chosen our designs 


from the prettiest we could find. The 
fabrics include Batistes, Lawns and Nets, 





| lost some 50 pounds but under the new food regime | handsomely embroidered and trimmed. 


| I have regained almost my former weight and 


Shirt-Waist, $1 





No. 175-J. 


This waist of white lawn 
responds tomany serv- 
iceable needs. The 


No. 175-J 


in graduated yoke 
depth, and full length 
tucks vary the severi- 
ty of the back, which 
exhibits a regularly 
made closing conceal- 
ed under a_ box-plait. 
The shoulder seams 


stitch finish. Tucks 
are a feature of the 
collar and cuffs, both 
of which are edged 
with lace. Regular 
value $1.35. 


Special price 


$1.00 


Postage 15 cts. Sizes 
$2 to 44, bust_measure. 
Orders for Waists filled 
same day as received. 

If you are not satisfied you may return the 
Waist and we will refund your money. 

We have other styles ranging in price from $1.00 
to $5.00, illustrated in our new Summer Shirt- 
Waist Supplement — sent free on request. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 


22 CALIBER 


because it was designed to suit young 
It shoots the accurate but inexpensive .22 


and, although a first-class 


rifle in every way, its price is not beyond a boy’s 


pocketbook. 


This rifle is made with a 20-inch round 


barrel fitted with a sporting front sight and an adjust- 


able open rear sight. 


It has a handsome straight grip 


stock finished with a rubber butt plate and weighs 


about 5 pounds. 
your dealer cannot show you 


The magazine holds 15 cartridges. 


If 
this model rifle, let us know. 


FREE: Send for circular fully describing this rifle. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

















An incident in the career of the Roumanian hero, 
Stefan the Great, prince of Moldavia, who in the 
fifteenth century held the gates of the Balkans against 
the Turks. It was said of him that he reigned forty 
years, won forty victories, and built forty churches 


to commemorate them. 
oer the castle’s guarded wall 
He draws the rein; he bares his face. 
Above the turret sounds his call, 
Against the portal clangs his mace: 


“Ho! Mother, bid them ope the gate! 
My band is seattered far and wide ; 
And hard behind, in eager hate, 
The Turkish janizaries ride!” 
The lady answers proud and clear: 
“Nay, stranger! Doff that borrowed guise, 
And tell the foes that sent thee here 
Thou canst not cheat a mother’s eyes. 


“These gates unbar for one alone! 
Then spare thy strength and save thy breath. 
My Stefan, born to mount a throne, 
Returns in triumph, or in death!” 


He bows his head; he draws the steel; 
He casts away both sheath and shield. 
His stallion feels the roweled heel. 
He seeks again the doubtful field. 


The day declines; the twilight falls; 
And half in light and half in shade 
The watch upon the castle walls 
Descries a gallant cavalcade. 
Its leader bids the bugles ring; 
He lifts his voice above the din: 
“Unbar the portal for your king 
And let his liegemen enter in! 


“Their swords have turned the tyrant foe 
(Be thanks to God, the Great and Just!) ; 
And see! behind us, humbled low, 
The crescent banners trail in dust!” 
The lady views the noble train; 

She speaks again in joy and pride: 
“What! shall your king command in vain? 
Make haste and fling the portal wide! 
“And spread the feast; and tend the harms 

Of these that have both fought and won. 
And let me clasp him in my arms, 
For now in truth returns my son!” 
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A FAITH THAT HELPED OTHERS. 


was tired and discouraged, and ran 
away for a little vacation,’’ said a 
gentleman, not long since. ‘‘I was 
feeling ill and blue, and some recent 
disappointments had disturbed my 
trust in God. 







I reached on Saturday night. 
next morning I attended church. 
There I met a schoolmate of many 
years before, and called on her the 
next day. She had married since 
I knew her, and had had a happy 
home, but she is a widow now. Her children 
died, and her husband suffered a distressing 
accident, which later unsettled his mind. She 
took him to an asylum, and already a widow 
in effect, she faced the world alone. She 
found means of earning a meager livelihood in 
the fashionable summer resort, and there she 
has lived and struggled on with her burden. 

‘For a long time it seemed more than she 
could bear. Her heart was hot and bitter. 
‘The humiliation of her present life in its pathetic 
contrast with her past and with her hopes for 
the future seemed to make trust in God impos- 
sible. 

‘*But after a long time there came to her some 
suggestion of a deeper meaning in her misfor- 
tunes. Her life, narrowed and humbled as it 
was, was not without its possibilities for useful- 
ness. When at last the death of her husband 
brought her face to face with the inevitable, she 
conquered her doubts and rebellious impulses, 
and there ensued a tranquillity of spirit which 
has ever since blessed her own life and the lives 
of others. 

‘When I heard her story, and saw what her 
faith had done for her, I thought again of my 
own disappointments. They seemed smaller. 
I remembered my home, my wife and my chil- 
dren; and my blessings seemed large, and when 
I called to mind that my faith had come near to 
failing under the pressure of my almost trivial 
losses, I reproached myself and looked up to 
God anew, and faced the future again. 

**Yes, the two weeks’ rest did me good, and 
so I doubt not did the waters, and all that, but 
when I came back and took up my work again, 
I did it with a courage that was not wholly 
due to the change and the recreation. I had 
found my faith again, and it had a firmer foot- 
ing than ever before. The story of my friend 
had proved a blessing not to herself only, but 
also to me.’’ 

The woman, struggling on under her own 


‘*T went to a health resort, which | 
The | 


| good which it brings to others. 


| Cache Creek. The camp was teeming with modern 
| Indian life. 


|} evening meal; 





D 





| said Jack, and as we came up and saw the limp 
| and lifeless body of the old Comanche, Jack turned 
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| burden and keeping a brave heart, never knew 
how her faith was helping to uphold the faith | 
| of others. 


There is always this double reason | 
for fidelity: its own sake and the sake of the 


® © 
THE OLD COMANCHE. 


Il day long wagon after wagon had been rum- 
A bling up from all parts of Comanche County, 
in Oklahoma, to a gospel rendezvous on 
The smoke was rising from fifty little 
camp-fires; the innumerable dogs were fighting ; 
the squaws were chattering as they prepared the 
the men were attending to the 
horses; the children were racing and laughing. 
An old Texan was talking to the missionary, 
who was intensely interested in the story. 


“T’ve seen the time when we gave the Comanches 
bullets instead of Bibles,” he said. ‘It was in the 
war of the early seventies. I was one of the 
Texan rangers, and we fought the Comanches to 
the finish. We fought them out of Texas, and 
then the troops did them up at MecClellan’s Creek, 
in the territory. Comanches could Sgn in those 
days. I saw some brave Indians die, one old 
chief in particular. I always feel sorry when I 
think of it. 

“We Texans were fighting our own war with 
the Comanches. The troops were in the territory, 
chasing the ‘Staked Plains’ band of Comanches; 
but we stayed in Texas, and fought Comanches 
and Kiowas wherever we found them. Well, one 
day we found them too thick. About twenty of 
us got cut off, and had to take to the buttes to save 
our horses. We kept the redskins off until we 
reached the butte, and leaving our horses there 
we rushed back a long gun-range from them, an 
then lay down in the tall grass and kept the 
Indians off with our rifles until help came. This 
saved our horses, and fortunately we lost only two 
men. 

“The Comanches would ride within range and 
fire upon us, but we could shoot from a perfect 
rest; and we emptied many saddles. 

“One Comanche had white hair, and when he 
would whirl his horse round and come riding low 
with his gun ready to shoot, the rangers would 
call to each other, ‘Look out for old granddaddy! 
He shoots close!’ There was something unnatural 
about the old Indian’s riding, and Jack Jeffer- 
son, who was shooting next to me, said, with a 
laugh, ‘The old buck is so stiff that he can’t ride 
slick. 





“One time the old man came on a little too far. 
Jack pulled up his gun. We saw the _ Indian’s 
horse rise and plunge, and we knew that Jack 
hadn’t missed. 

“*He’s coming on!’ cried Jack. And sure 
enough, he was running straight for us, low and 
swift, over the long grass, the old man tugging in 
vain at the rein, and trying to turn his maddened 

“A dozen rifles were raised to stop him, but 
Jack, all wild with fight and fun, yelled, ‘Don’t 
shoot! He’s comingin! He’s my meat!’ 

“The old Comanche came on, while the other 
Indians in the distance were shooting and yelling 
like demons. But he made no attempt to fire. 
He sat straight up on his horse, and as he came 
close we heard him singing. 

“One hand was clutching his empty rifle. His 
eyes were fixed straight ahead. He was riding to 
his finish, singing the death-chant of the Comanche 
warrior. It was a skeery sight. Jack raised his . 
gun, but just couldn’t shoot, and nobody else 
wanted to. The crazy pony passed almost over 
our heads. Then all of a sudden he straightened 
up in the air and came down head first on the 
a under, as the horse’s feet rose up 
n the somersault. 

“*Why didn’t the old fool slide off?’ yelled 
Jack, as we both crouched with our rifles ready in 
ease the Indian should rise again. But no Indian 
showed up, and the horse lay perfectly still. 

“After a bit the Comanches drew off out of 
range, and Jack and I walked over to where the 
dead horse lay. ‘Shot the pony through the head!’ 


to me with a strange choke in his voice. ‘Partner, 
he’s broke his neck, and he was tied onter his 
horse.’ ” 

That night, after the preaching service, the 
missionary, with a dozen of the leading men of 
the Comanche tribe, some old men, with war 
records, sat round the fire. Through the inter- 
preter the missionary told them the tale of the 
white-haired Comanche. Their eyes glistened, 
= a deep guttural “Ha-ah!” followed each sen- 

nce. 

When the story was done, there was a long, 
solemn silence, and the inter reter, turning to the 


missionary, said, “They say it’s so. 
“ 

| Gunham, “but there’s one thing'the Apostle 

Paul wrote that I wish he hadn’t written. 

It’s his telling the women they must keep silence 
in the churches, and that if they want to learn 
anything they can ask their husbands at home. I | 
believe everything else he wrote, but somehow I 
—I can’t quite see my way clear about that.” 


“He says that in one of his letters to the Corin- 
thians, doesn’t he?” 
“ 


es. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Fladgers, rubbing her nose, 
“T used to think just as you do about it, but I’ve 
changed my mind. You know I’ve got a niece 
that’s married to a rich lumberman? Yes, it’s 
Matilda, and he’s a good man, too. Well, about 
six years ago they fixed i. up for a trip to 
Egypt, and nothing would do but I must go along. 
So went. While we were sailing down the 
Mediterranean Sea we stopped at ever so many 
towns, and one of them was Corinth. We took a 
ride through the town, and I took particular 
notice of the women. 

“I want to tell you, Mrs. Gunham, that they’re 
about as ignorant a looking set as I ever saw in 
all ay life, and I don’t blame the Apostle Paul 
one bit for telling those Corinthian women to keep | 
quiet and let their men-folks do the talking. 

“When you’ve seen a boar for yourself, Mrs. 
Gunham, you’re a good deal better able to judge, 
and I know now that Paul was right.” 


& 


& 


SHE AGREED WITH PAUL. 
hope it isn’t wicked to say it,” remarked Mrs. 
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A KLONDIKE WINDOW. 


uring the first rush for the Klondike gold- 
fields a party of five men was wrecked on 
the right bank of the Yukon, some distance 
this side of the arctic circle. Winter was coming | 
on; but instead of putting back, they determined | 
not to lose the ground gained, but to spend the | 
winter there, and push on as soon as possible. | 
“The Magnetic North” contains a description of | 
their winter quarters. 

The big cabin consisted of a single room, meas- 
uring on the outside sixteen by eighteen feet. | 
The walls of cottonwood logs soared upward to a 
height of six feet, and this was magnificently in- 
creased in the middle by the angle of the roof. 











| Graeme is very low. 


But before the cabin was breast-high the Boy had 
begun to long for a window. 

“When the door’s shut it’ll be dark as the inside 
of a coconut.” 

“Tt’ll be dark all winter, window or no window,” 
Mae reminded them. 

The next day the Boy came across the wooden 
box a California friend had given him, containing 
a dozen tall glass jars of preserved fruit. The 
others had growled at the extra bulk when the 
Boy put the box into the boat, but they now looked 
upon it kindly. i 
pouring the fruit out of the jars into some cans. 

“What are you up to?” 

“Wait and see.” He went to O’Flynn, who was 
dish- washer that week, got him to melt two 
buekets of snow and wash the fruit-jars elean. 


“Now, colonel,” said the Boy, “bring along that | 


saw of yours and lend a hand.” 

ban | took off the top log from the south wall of 
the cabin, measured a two-foot space in the middle, 
and the colonel sawed out the piece. While he 
went on doing the same for the logs next below 
on that side, the Boy roughly chiseled a moder- 
ately flat sill. Then one after another he set up 
six of the tall glass —_ ina row, and showed how 
alternating with the other six bottles turned 
upside down, the thick belly of one accommo- 
dating itself to the thin neck of the other, the 
twelve made a very 
When they had hoisted up and fixec 


in place the 


fe on each side, and the big fellow that went | 
a 


across on top, when they had fitted the little 
cracks between the bottles with some of the mud 
mortar with which the logs were to be chinked, 
behold a double-glass window fit for a king! 


Ko / et, 
CONQUERING 
% THRUST 


By Marion Couthouy Smith 








hat wound smote deepest to the mightiest 
Heart 
That ever knew earth’s loving and earth’s pain? 
The thrust of Judas, who for trivial gain 


| Flung Heaven behind him, and bade hope depart? 
| The surging crowd’s mad rage? The aimless dart 


Of swift, unthinking mockery, light and vain? 
All these, in sooth, might that great Heart 
disdain, 
While Love, though mute and helpless, bore its 
part. 
But when Love shrank and failed, and three times 
played 
The dastard, was not this the sorest blow? 
Oh, not the sordid spirit that betrayed, 
Not the stern captor, nor the taunting foe, 
But he who flinched—the friend who was afraid— 
Wrung from those kingly eyes the appeal of wo! 
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ELECTION FASHIONS. 


fter searching the lower floor of his house 

A vainly, Mr. Macumber found his wife before 

a mirror in her dressing-room, trying on a 

hat. At his entrance she turned slowly, as a 

pigeon does, that he might see the hat at every 
angle. 


“Do you like it?” she asked, anxiously. 

“Very much,” he said. Mr. Macumber always 
liked his wife’s hats. 

“Is the plume a little too rakishly set on?” 

“Not a bit; couldn’t be improved.” 

“Aren’t the roses too deep a pink ?” 

“Oh, no, ag A just match your cheeks, Molly. 
It is—” Mr. Macumber decided to feel his way. 
“Ts it a new hat or one fixed over?” 

“New.” 

“T thought I hadn’t seen it before,” with great 
satisfaction. ‘“What’s on, a wedding or a club 
luncheon?” 

“Why, Ernest!” Mrs. Macumber’s voice and 
eyes were reproachful. “I am going to vote to- 
morrow!” 

“Why, of course,” said Mr. Macumber, readily, 
although he had quite forgotten that he was now 
a resident of a state in which women have full 
suffrage. 

“Every woman in Denver has a new hat—even 
the cook; and Mary and Katherine asked — 
sion to go out together for an hour to get theirs.” 

“Did you let them go?” 

“Certainly ; we vote the same ticket.” 

Mrs. Macumber now held the hat in one hand 
— she twirled it round and round with the 
other. 

“Yes, I shall pin that plume down a little,” she 
said, with decision. “It is not quite conservative 
enough for the polls, and as this is practically my 
first appearance in politics since we moved here, 
Iam anxious to show just the proper feeling. 

“I’m doubtful, too, about those pink roses. Do 
you think violets would show a—a higher percep- 
tion of my privileges and duties? You know just 
a shade might make all the difference possible to 
my future here. They oe | Mrs. Storrs of the State 
Federation owes the presidency to her bonnets.” 

“Your hat'is just right, in moral and picturesque 
effect, and every other way.” 

Mrs. Macumber smiled appreciatively. She was 
not the foolish kind of woman who does not know 
a perfect husband when she has one. 

“You are such a support and comfort!” she said, 
sincerely. “And I can unpin the plume for the 
tennis tournament next week,” she added, happily. 


HIS MEN FIRST. 
T* is the story, says a writer in the New 


& 


York World, that is told among the ships of 

the first squadron of the Atlantic fleet. It 
is of Rear-Admiral Robley D. Evans’s determina- 
tion to give two terribly wounded men every pos- 
sible chance for their lives. One was an officer, 
the other a bluejacket, but they fared alike. 


Among those wounded by the explosion of 
ammunition in the turret of the Kearsarge oft 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, on April 13, 1906, were 
Lieutenant Graeme of the Maryland, who was 
acting as gun umpire, and William King, A. B., of 
the Kearsarge. They were taken to the sick-bay 
of the Kearsarge, frightfully burned. 

Orders had been issued for the squadron to 
report at New York on April 20th. Meantime 
target-practice had to be finished. c 

“Too bad we have to go to sea,”’ said one of the 
officers. 

“Have the wounded men any chance?” asked 
the “Old Man.” 

“Very little,” the — replied. 

<ing has a temperature of 
one hundred and five, pulse one hundred and fifty, 
respiration fifty-five. It doesn’t seem possible —’ 

.“Well,” interrupted the “Old Man,” “the first 
division will lie at anchor as long as there is any 
chance of saving those lives. I’m not going to 
weaken the men with the noise and concussion of 
gun-firing.” 

Lieutenant Graeme died on the sixth day. “Bill” 


King, A. B., a burly coal-miner from Pennsylvania, | 


still hung on to life with a marvelous grip. 
Admiral Evans went in to see him. 
“How do you feel?” he asked. 
“Fine, sir, thanks,” Bill replied, in a tiny voice, 


One morning the Boy was found | 


decent rocangie of glass. | 


“Lieutenant | 














| broken by pain and quick preathing. “They all 
| think I’m going to die, but I know TI can beat it. 
| I’m going to see my mother. She’ll be anxious.” 

The “Old Man’ had left the sick-bay. Some 
things are too much even for the autocrat of the 
squadron. 

King lived four days more. On the tenth day 
after the accident he breathed his last. They 
buried him on the hill back of the bay. Then the 
first division of the first Atlantic squadron put out 
to sea, went through target-practice, and sailed for 
New York. 
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AN ERRING LETTER. 


young Englishwoman visiting in Paris re- 
ceived a note from a friend, saying that 

tickets had been sent by an earlier post for 
a concert, to take place that afternoon; but by 
error a wrong street number was written on the 
envelope. This, said her correspondent, might 
make a delay in the arrival of the letter, and it 
would be well to make inquiries at once at the 
post of the nearest division. In “My French 
Friends” the author describes the difficulties fol- 
lowing her inquiries: 


Arriving at the ro of our quarter, I made 
known my errand to three young gentlemen in 
succession. The last young gentleman took out a 
long paper and demanded peremptorily my name, 
age, address and birthplace. He was proceeding 
to that of my father and mother when I suggested 
that all this information, although doubtless of 
thrilling interest to the post-office, could scarcely 
assist in restoring my lost letter, which contained 
tickets I must positively have before one o’clock 
that day. 

“Ha! It is then of a letter lost!” he cried, as 
though suddenly illuminated. ; 

“Well, misdirected, as I have already explained 
to three persons here.” 

“But it is not here where one brings the letters 
which find themselves badly direeted. Those 
letters are united in another department of the 
great post. This document here,” he pointed to 
my ee , “the chief of my department will 
despatch to the great post. One will make a com- 
| munication to you as soon as traces of the lost 
letter are discovered.” 

It was half past eleven when I reached the great 
pest. and I was sent to five different departments 

efore arriving at the one for misdirected letters. 
Feeling both snubbed and _ ill-used, I inquired 
whether before we proceeded to fill in more forms 
this monsieur would kindly tell me whether there 
was the remotest chance of recovering the letter 
that ~ before two o’clock. : 

“To-day! This day itself!’ he cried, in shrill 
| indignation. “Parbleu, but you imagine to your- 
self then, madame, that the post conducts itself 
like an automobile!” 

“T hoped that since my letter is here—actually 
| here in this department—that one could place the 
hand on itin the course of twohours. In England,” 

I continued, with a fine outburst of patriotism, 

“we have such a perfectly organized system that 
I should have the letter I required in ten minutes.” 
“Remind yourself that England is, after all, but 
an island. ere we are in France,’’—he threw 
back his head proudly,—‘“and here things march 
| not so quickly. It will, perhaps, be fifteen days 
| before your case comes up. ach must proceed 
| in turn.” 
| “Then it is useless to go into the matter,” I 
| answered, and in deep depression turned away. 
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ILL-TIMED THINKING. 
T: superstitions of the Chinese attach them- 


He was that kind of a man. | 


selves to the most trivial events of lifc. 
Not only is there “luck” in every incident of 
common life, but the luck is good or bad according 
as circumstances are favorable or otherwise. The 
combinations of chance and interpretation some- 
| times appear very ludicrous to Westerners, as is 
shown in an example given by Adele M. Fielde in 

| her book on China. 


Sneezing is supposed to be a sign that somebody 
is thinking of one. One day a man was walking 
along the road, conscious that a stranger was 
walking behind him. The first man sneezed. 
Although he was a bachelor, he liked to appear to 
be the head of a household, and so he exclaimed, 
“Ah, my wife is thinking of me!” 

The second man, on reaching home, asked his 
wife why she had not thought of him at all that 
day. The wife inquired why he asked such an 
| unusual question, and after much persuasion, got 
him to reveal the reason. When he told her that 
he had not sneezed, while his fellow traveller had 
received that proof of a wife’s remembrance, the 
wise little woman told her jealous spouse that on 
the morrow he would have evidence of her con- 
sideration. 

The next morning he went to carry two jars of 
oil to a neighboring village, and as the sun was 
hot, his wife urged his wearing a wet towel on his 
head, under his hat, to protect him from the heat. 
The towel was cold, and gave the poor man a chill. 
Justas he was going down a no slope he sneezed 
violently, stumbled, fell and spilled the oil. When 
he reached home that evening, he said to his 
wife, “If you are going to think of me when I am 
absent, I wish you would do it when I am on level 
ground, and not when I am going down-hill!’’ 
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THOROUGHLY TAMED. 


Ithough notoriously careless as to his person, 

A Mr. Sykes, of the firm of Tomlinson & 

Sykes, had many good points about him, 
among which was a fondness for dumb animals. 


One of his pets, a recent poueion, was a full- 
grown wildcat, answering to the name of “Pete,” 
which he had begged from the keeper of a zoélog- 
ical garden, when the animal was about to dic. 
He had nursed Pete back to health, and the “bob- 
eat’? seemed to be capable of showing proper 
| gratitude. 

“You ought to have seen Pete when I got him,” 
he was telling Mr. Tomlinson one day. “He was 
nothing but a skeleton, and he was as savage a 
beast as you ever saw, but now he will eat out of 
my hand.” 

“He will, will he?” said the senior partner, 

lancing at the hand in guestion and observing 

ts general griminess. “Well, Pete isn’t very par- 
| ticular what he eats out of, is he?” 











| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Sack, sacque. 
| 2. Pear, beech, chestnut, palm, spruce, bay, 
cork, birch, ash, smoke, orange, olive. 
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’m sure the dandelion clocks could tell 

The many things we’d like to know so well— 
What time of night to catch the elves and fays, 
What time to spy the brownies at their plays, 
When fairies spread their cobweb wash to dry, 
And when to see the fairy queen pass by. 


We'd like to know just when the bluebells ring, 
So we could quiet be, and listening; 

What time the lady-slippers dancing go, 

What time the Indian- pipe will bubbles blow, 
What time jack-in-the-pulpit clears his voice 
To preach his sermon all about “ Rejoice.” 


We’ve watched and listened till the time 


seemed long, 


But, though they ought to know, they told us 


wrong. 


So now we'll ask what they can tell us right: 
“ What time is father coming home to-night?” 
Though they have mocked our other questions so, 
This will not matter much—because we know! 
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THE PARTY THAT WAS 
DIFFERENT. 
BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


here are five. little girls—Nelly, Lou, Dot, 

Nannie and Belle, and each was to have 

a birthday party and invite all the others. 

But Dot’s mother was sick, and little Dot had 

to be disappointed. So the other girls resolved 
to give her a surprise-party. 

‘*If it is pleasant we will go down to the creek 
and have it under the apple-trees,’’ said Nelly ; 
“‘and if it is rainy we will have it in our barn, 
and eat our lunch up on the hay.’’ 

‘*I wish we could make this altogether differ- 
ent from any of the others,’’ said Nan. 

‘I'll tell you what,’’ Belle suggested. ‘‘Ben 
Lee will let us use his punt. It’s almost above 
high tide, and even when the tide is in there’s 
no danger, for it is fastened strong. A party 
in a boat, down in the salt grass, would be 
‘altogether different.’ ’’ 

“‘We’ll trim it with daisies and buttercups,’’ 
said Nannie. 

‘*We’ll have our treat in the punt,’ said 
Nelly, ‘‘but we shall have to play on the bank 
under the trees, for the boat isn’t big enough 
to move round in. 
a birthday cake.’’ 

At two o’clock on the afternoon of her birth- 
day Dot started for the creek, where the girls 
were supposed to be going strawberrying. She 
was feeling sober about her partyless birthday, 
but as she had had two presents,—a book and 
a pink sash,—things were not so bad as they 
might have been. 

The other girls were already at work when 
she joined them. ‘They did not find many 
berries, but they had a good time. 

By and by Nelly said, ‘‘I’m tired. 
and sit in the punt a while.’’ 

‘All right,’’ replied Belle. 
and Lou are there now. 

“*Ki-yil’’ she called loudly. 

“*Ki-yil’? came the reply. 
girls started for the shore. 

“*I wonder what made her think Nannie and 
Tou had gone down to the punt? They didn’t 
go that way,’’ thought Dot. And then, all of | 
a sudden, she cried, ‘‘Why!’’ and stopped and | 
stared at the punt. Nelly and Belle laughed, | 
and Nannie and Lou came running up with a 
laugh, and they all seized her and tried to shake | 
hands, singing out: 

‘‘Happy birthday! Happy birthday, Dotty! | 
This is your surprise-party! Did you think 
we would let you go without one? Come on, 
and cut the cake!’’ 

The punt was trimmed with garlands of but- 
tercups and daisies; and at the stern an arch 
of barrel hoops was fastened, over which ropes | 
of the flowers were wound. Dot sat under the | 
arch, with a wreath on her head and a’ daisy 
chain round her neck; and the others took the 
middle of the boat. The birthday cake was 
round and had yellow frosting; and there were 
other nice things—as many and as good as if 
the party had been held on dry land. They 
had such a delightful time that the tide was in 
before they knew it, and all at once they saw 
that they were beyond jumping distance from 
the shore. 

“We can wade,’”’ said Belle, ‘‘but it will be | 
above my knees, and that’s too deep for Dot.’? | 

“*We can pull the boat up to the stake and | 


Let’s go 


‘*T guess Nannie 


And the three | 


DANDELION CLOCKS. 


BY ANNIE W. McCULLOUGH. 








I’ll get my mother to make | wade from there,’’ said Nelly ; ‘‘but even that 


will be a bother, with all these baskets and 
things. Let’s wait till the tide leaves us again.’’ 

**Let’s guess conundrums,’’ Lou proposed. 
‘*They’re as easy as wink. Why are we both 
in and out?’’ 

Nannie laughed. 
claimed. ‘‘Both in and out? The idea!’’ 

But Lou was in a hurry to tell. ‘‘ Because 
the tide —’’ she began. ‘‘ Because we are out 
and—because —’’ 

They all laughed. ‘‘Try again, Lou, 
Belle. ‘‘ ‘Don’t give up the ship.’ ”’ 

‘Because we are tied, and the tide is in, and 
we are out,’’ returned Lou, triumphantly. 

But suddenly Nannie screamed. 

*O my gracious!”’ she cried. ‘‘We’re not 
tied! The punt is loose! The punt is loose! 
It wasn’t half tied, and it’s come untied !’’ 

Nelly had more presence of mind. 


”” said 


‘*What nonsense!’’ she ex- | 


**Sit down, | 


Nan!’’ she commanded. ‘‘You’ll upset the 
boat. We are all right, if we only keep our 
senses. Mr. Wilson is fishing down at the bridge. 
He goes every day at this time. We shall float 
down there, and he will come and get us.’’ 

They all tried to follow Nelly’s example, but 
it seemed frightful to be drifting away so fast. 
And when they floated ‘out of the creek and 
down the cove, and saw no Mr. Wilson fishing 
at the bridge, Nannie and Dot began to ery. 

They drifted under the bridge into the bay. 
| Nobody was in sight on the bridge or along the 
shore, and no boats were out. Nelly herself 
turned pale, but she kept trying to encourage 
the others. ‘‘I am sure we shall be picked up 
| soon,’? she said, over and over again. And 
before long she spied a coal barge coming up, 
towed by a little tug. 

**We must wave our hats to them,’’ said Nelly. 






















































All of you 
watch me, and every time I lift my hand wave 
your hats, and stop when I stop.’’ 

The girls did this, and after a while they 


‘*Now don’t get excited, Nannie. 


saw a boat putting out from the barge. There 
were three men in the boat. They took the 
children aboard, and pulled back to the barge; 
and the barge carried the castaways up to the 
upper bridge. And there the punt was tied up, 
and the girls boarded the electrics and rode home. 
‘‘Well, girls,’’ said Lou, ‘‘let’s call it a suc- 
cess. This party is certainly ‘altogether dif- 
ferent’ from any that ever I went to before.’’ 


THE GARDEN TRUST. 


A trust was formed by the 


Sweet -damask rose was the president; 
And these were the notices they sent 
By their messengers, the busy ants: 
“No bees shall call after office hours. 
Our accounts are strictly cash, and must 
Be paid at once with the golden dust 


That lies at the heart of lily 


We do not cater to butterflies, 

Nor deal with the idle bumblebees!” 

The ants pinned their placards to the trees, 
Insectdom buzzed from earth to skies. 


But the garden trust, so rich 


Forgot that the meadows gleamed with 
blooms, 


BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK. 
garden plants, 


stayed, 


flow’rs. 


and proud, - 


Forgot that the wild flow’rs sweet perfumes 
Were free to the flitting, humming crowd. 
The winged things flew to the fields and 


And rummaged the fragrant blossoms o’er 
To garner their golden winter store, 

And thanks were the only price they paid. 
So in sad surprise the garden plants 

Saw trade flit by, and the president, 

Sweet -damask rose, had printed and sent 
These placards out by the trusty ants: 
“New patrons welcome! 
Our terms are low, and we strive to please 
All visiting butterflies and bees. 


Credit allowed! 


Come early, and so avoid the crowd!” 
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The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





OPEN-AIR BATHING. 


ne of the joys of summer 
to those who 
the water is the bathing in} 
the open air—and not a joy 


ercise of the highest value. 
It combines three measures, 
each of them excellent 


the air bath, and physical 
exercise, to which one may 
add a fourth—the friction of 
the skin produced in the rub- 
bing-down and drying process. Reference has 
often been made in this column to the necessity, 
in a hygienic sense, of the daily cold, or cool bath, 
but the air bath is of almost equal importance as 
a tonic to the skin and a means of increasing the 
power of resistance of the body to the effects of 
changes of temperature. 

This air bath should be taken night and morn- 
ing, all the clothing being removed from the upper 
purt of the body while one washes the hands and 
face and cleans the teeth. This is done at first in 
a warm room, but gradually, as the skin becomes 
accustomed to the impact of the air, the room can 
be made cooler, until finally the hardy air bather 
can open the windows wide and let his body drink 
in the cool fresh air while he exercises moderately 
to prevent a chill. 

In the open-air bathing of summer the perfection 
of the air bath is to be had combined with the 
water bath. At the same time the swimming, if 
one knows how to swim,—and every child should 
be taught, for the knowledge may save his life 
and that of others in some emergency,—or the 
paddling and splashing, if one cannot swim, will 
tone up the muscles of the arms and chest, which 
are usually underexercised as compared with 
those of the lower extremities. 

Any body of water, even a shallow stream, will 
do for the open-air bath, but there is a special tonic 
virtue in sea-water. The salts exercise a stimulant 
effect upon the skin, and this stimulation is carried 
by the nerves to the internal organs, dispelling 
sluggishness and increasing functional activity. 
The appetite is increased, digestion is improved, 
and constipation is often relieved by a course of 
salt-water bathing. 

There are some precautions to be observed in 
all outdoor bathing. One should never take a dip 
within a short time after a hearty meal, although, 
on the other hand, bathing on an entirely empty 
stomach is not well. If the bath be taken before 
breakfast it is well to eat a couple of crackers 
and drink a glass of milk beforehand. Another 
rule, and an important one, is to make the bath 
brief. Ten minutes should be the limit, and five 
minutes will be long enough if the water is cold. 
The rubbing down should be vigorously per- 
formed, 
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WATCHING A GREAT FIGHT. 
he famous fight between the Confederate ship 


Alabama and the United States cruiser Kear- | 
sarge, Which took place off Cherbourg in 1864, was 


witnessed by a Mrs. Falls, author of “Foreign 
Courts and Foreign Homes.” Her father was 
stationed at Cherbourg in the service of the British 
government. The Alabama came into port to 
coal and refit, and the Kearsarge soon followed. 
Captain Semmes of the Alabama was a hero in the | 
eyes of the young woman, and he was much | 
amused at her abuse of the Federal vessel. Cap- | 
tain Semmes knew that the Kearsarge had run him 
to ground and would fight him in any case, so he 
sent a challenge for a fair combat in neutral waters 
outside the Cherbourg breakwater. On receiving 
the challenge, the Kearsarge put out to sea. The 


spectators thought it was afraid to fight, but it had | 


only gone outside to wait. 

That night the young woman was miserable. 
The captain was very grave and quiet. 
to her, he said: 

“Little girl, you are erying. 

Later she received a note from Captain Semmes, 
containing an enclosure, and asking her to keep 
it until instructions. If he were killed she was 
to post the letter to Paris. If he lived he would 
send her word what to do with it. 

The day of the battle a friend of hers, who had 
a man-of-war boat at her command because her 
husband was an officer in the French army, invited 
the young American girl to go out to the break- 
water with her to witness the engagement. On 
their way out they rowed as near the Alabama as | 
possible, and stood up in the boat and cheered. 
The men on the Alabama cheered back and dipped 


” 


live near | 


only, but a health-giving ex- | 


in | 
itself, namely, the cold bath, | 


Turning | 
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| its flag. At half past nine it steamed slowly out, 


going straight to where the Kearsarge waited. | 


The Deerhound, an English yacht, kept near it. 

It was a long, tedious time before they settled 
to fight. Finally they opened fire. When the 
smoke cleared away the Alabama seemed to be 
making for Cherbourg. Then it began to settle, 
and the gallant ship went down within two hundred 
yards of the Deerhound, its colors flying. Through 
the powerful telescopes the ladies in the man-of- 
war boat could see the yacht speeding off. They 
did not know then that it had picked up Captain 
Semmes and thirty-nine men, and was making 
straight for England. 

The man-of-war boat went to render assistance, 
and the girls did not get off the breakwater until 
five o’clock. 

When they got back to Cherbourg every one 
was laughing at the Deerhound for running away. 
“Afraid of smoke,” they said. In the evening the 
captain of an English steamer just in asked to see 
the young Southern girl. He said he had passed 
the Deerhound in the Channel, and it had run up 
signals saying, “Tell Miss Hamond to send the 
letter to the post-office at Southampton.” Thus 
she knew that Captain Semmes was safe. 
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WHEN THE STARS FALL. 


ld Judy was a character well known in Lower 
Hentley, where persons of her race and com- 
plexion were rare. She was the last descendant 
| of an old slave family owned, in the days when 


magnates of the place. She lived to be a very old 
woman—over a hundred, according to local belief, 
| although her exact age was not known. It was 
| during the last year of her life that there occurred 
}in August a famous display of shooting-stars. 
The spectacle was a magnificent one, but Judy 
had no eye for its beauty. 


“Massy sakes! Massy sakes!” she muttered, 
trembling, gazing up with starting eyeballs at the 
streaked and shining heavens. Twon’t be long 

| dey’ ll miss a-hittin’ round here, sho’ it won’t. An 
s’pos’n’ dey drap on us cold, dey’ ll hit. harder’n 
hailstuns; an’ s’ pos’n’ dey drap on us hot, ep 
scorch wuss’n grease bilin’ over; an’ s’pos’n’ ¢ ey 
jes’ drap round us an’ don’t hit folks at all, who’s 
ywine want ’em rollin’ roun’ underfoot, wid de 
light knocked out ob ’em, lak pebbles, mindin’ 
ps ed ple ob de day ob judgment ebery time dey 
stubs deir toes?” 
Explanation and consolation were of no avail. 
Judy would only shake her head and murmur in 
tones of awe, “Ah don’t understand nuffin’ ’bout | 





time w’en de stars begins to fall!” 
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GETTING EVEN. 





tooth in the baby’s mouth ever called forth. 


“T’ve got the best of the telegraph company for 
once in my life,’ she said, removing hat- 
each hand. “TI didn’t mind the hot wal 
office and back or anything, when I’d thought 
how I could pay them up for making me rewrite 
that last telegram’ to mother, just because there 
were eleven words and I only had a quarter with 
me, and it was mother’s birthday, and of course I 
wouldn’t let her pay, and so I had to leave out a 
‘very’ that just made it seem like her own 
daughter.” 

“Tt was a shame,” said Mr. Webber, solemnly. 
“How did you get even?” 

“IT sent a message to Cousin Mary Wilcox, and 
eight of the ten words in it were three syllables 
long. I wish you’d seen the operator’ 8 expression, 
Henry, but of course he couldn’ tsay awed! *_Mrs. 
Webber elevated her round chin and ge azed trium- 
phantly at her husband,—“and I’m thinking up 
one to send to your sister Frances with three 
| four-syllabled words in it!’ 


| 
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A REAL CELEBRITY. 


he local pride of the natives of Cape Elizabeth, 


of pity for all who have the misfortune to dwell 
elsewhere. This, says a writer in the Lewiston 
Journal, is known to regular summer visitors, 
and by most of them is respected. 


One rainy day a newcomer, who had joined the 
gathering in the store, composed of fishermen and 
summer visitors, ventured to enumerate some of 
the distinguished men who had come from Maine. 

“There’s Longfellow,” he said, “and Hannibal 
Hamlin, and James G. Blaine, William Pitt Fes- 
se nden,. Thomas B. Reed and —’ 

Here an old fisherman looked a, from his work 
of s —— grass-blades, and broke in: 

mart? Those fellows smart?’ peqneationsé. 
rt just come down an’ see Josh Pillsbury skin 
sh 


& & 





CHARITY TOWARD ALL. 


he housewife declined to buy eggs when the 
man who supplied her regularly called at the 
door, “The last three or four times,” she said, 
“there have been a number not fit to use, some- 
| times as many as three in a dozen.” 
“Well, now, Mis’ Somers, ain’t that kind of a 
| ha’ sh way to’ look at it?” the vender asked, in 
mild remonstrance. “Don’t you, know that a hen 
| is bound to lay a bad egg now an’ agin?” 


SURE OF THE SIZE. 


| MM: Pierce had been asked to stop at the market 
on his way down-town, says a writer in the 
Yonkers Statesman, and to order some things for 
dinner. 
_“T want a head of cabbage,” he said. 
right up to the house, will you?” 
“Large or small head?” asked the clerk. 
“Oh, about seven and one-quarter,” said Mr. 
Pierce, without hesitation. 
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VIEWING THE REMAINS. 


t had been a strenuous afternoon for the devoted 

teacher who took six of her pupils through the 
Museum of Natural History, but her charges had 
enjoyed every minute of the time. 

“Where have you been, boys?” asked the father 

of two of the party that night, and the answer 
| came with joyous promptness: 

“We've been to a dead circus.” 


’stronomy, but Ah knows it’s a sho’ nuff terrifyin’ | 


ins with | 
to the | 


Maine, is so intense that it takes the attitude | 


| of injurious matter on the teeth. 





| New England tolerated slavery, by one of the chief | 





| 


| 
| 





here was a radiant smile on Mrs. Webber’s | 
face which nothing but a bargain or a new | 


ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 


stipation, sick headache and malaria. 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 


[ Adv. 
— ° 
When Out of Sorts Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

It stimulates healthy liver activity, relieves con- 
(Adv. 








THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 
BULLETIN 


and Hay-Fever. Mailed free on request. 
Address Dr. Hayes, Dept. Y, Buffalo, N.¥. 
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town to ride and exhibit sample 

ayy 3906 mod model. | $10 Special Offer 

2 i} 1906 “Models wt $10 to $. 7 
q r-Brakes and Puncture-Proof ti 


\ Fresiaes $7 to $12 
"$3 to$8 


- J. + and 
els, good as new 

teens Factory Clearing Sale. 
We Ship on 4 proval without a cent 

sgt pa e freight and allow 
TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, etc. 
half usual prices. Do not buy till 


ree get our catalogs. Write at once | 
My ___ MEAD CY¢ Cc YCLE E CO., Dept. P 51, Chicago 





Often the tone of a piano pleases 
by brilliance, depth or some quality of 


sympathy. Buta tone with the color, 


breadth and feeling of the Packard is 


a special claim upon your interest. 
Where you can hear it 





PARENTS 


Here’s Health and Pleasure 
For Your Boys and Girls 








Patented 








IRISH MAIL 
(the “Geared” Car) 


Tv “Irish Mail” Car is the only form of out- 





door exercise for children that keeps them 
in robust health 

It is worth more than any medicine or “ tonic” 
on earth, because it is a perfectly natural method 
of forcing pure, fresh air into the lungs. 

It assists digestion, soothes the nerves, reddens 
the blood, and develops strength and regularity of 
the on ‘action. 

8s, hands, wrists, shoulders, legs, ankles, 
back. "and chest are evenly develo ed by the 
steady forward and backward “rowing” move- 
ment necessary to propel the 


“IRISH MAIL” 


No strain upon any part—no over exercise of the 
legs at the expense of chest, arms and back, as 
with the tricycle 

Speediest of all children’s cars, because geared, 
yet can’t upset, as it is built so ¢ lose to the ground. 

Made of steel and selected hickory — simple, 
durable (not a toy car)—no complex parts to 
break or get out of repair—will last for years 
with reasonable use. 

Rubber-tired, neh bet, nfo catp canning 
the “ Irish Mail ” runs without the nerve-racking 
“ clatter ” of the velocipede or wagon. 

Finished in coaching green and_ scarlet, this 
trimly built, oe little car is a delight to the 
oe. . You w 1 enjoy watching the children enjoy 

ne fun! 


So get an “Trish Mail” M9 day, and _ start them 
on the road to perfect healt! heir bright eyes. 
rosy cheeks and well- developed little bodies will 
be your best rew ore. 

* * 

Insist on gettin ng the ge genuine “Irish Mail.” Take 
no substitute. your dealer can’t supply you, we 
will ship you a car direct from the ar 

Write to-day for our free catalogue describing 
the entire “frish Mail” line of children’s cars. 


HILL-STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO., 
520 Irish Mail Street, Anderson, Ind. 








met with so rarely as to give this Piano | 
} 


and full information will be sent 
upon request together with the Packard 
catalogue showing latestdesigns. Our 
plan of selling enables you to buy 

on unusually convenient terms. 
The Packard Company, t 7 / 
rae 





Dept. M, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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HERE is not an hour out 


is sweet and refreshing. 


baby’s most exacting demands 
of sunburn, 
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MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER— 


baby does not appreciate Mennen’s. 
Mennen’s is used on the 
she is comfortable and happy when awake, and sleep 
Only the best powder should 
be used, and Mennen’s has stood all the tests, 


rash, prickly heat and skin irritation, and 
that supreme test with gentlemen, a solace after shaving. 


For the further protection of our patrons, we have 
perfected an absolutely non-fillable box which will 
prevent substitution. Be sure you get the original. 


TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TALCUM. 


It has the scent of fresh-cut violets. 
Sold for 25c. everywhere or by mail. 
Look for face on the box. 


\ GERHARD MENNEN CO., 20 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
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delicate, sensitive skin 








for comfort and the relief 


Sample free. 
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HENRY FOLLET’S ESCAPE. 


BY ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 


he former resident of Laneville caught the 
i é gleam of tin pans sunning on a back porch 

as the old coach rattled past the short 
road which led to a prosperous farmhouse. He 
turned to the stage-driver with renewed interest 
in his eyes. 


**Look here, Jed,’’ he said, briskly, ‘‘who| 
Seeing those milk- | 


runs the milk-route now ? 
pans made me think of it.’’ 

Mr. Hawkins looked at his ‘passenger with 
the amiability of one who sees a new listener 
for a cherished tale. 

‘*Henry Follet has it, same as when you were 
here,’’ he said, and watched his fare’s expres- 
sion with delight. 

‘“‘Why, I thought Henry Follet gave up the 
milk-route to Willy Lapham when he came 
into all that money from his brother out West, ’’ 
said the passenger, with satisfying amazement. 
‘*Somebody sent me a paper with a long article 
about Henry’s sudden leap to wealth, and his 
plans for the future.’’ 

Mr. Hawkins nodded, and smacked his lips. 


**I’ll guarantee those marked copies o’ the | 





““THERE'S NOTHING THE MATTER WITH ME. 


ALL THAT WILLY LAPHAM 


Cornet travelled the land over from Maine to 
Californy,’’ he said. ‘‘Now you let me tell ye 
what happened.’’ 

‘‘Nothing I’d like better than to hear,’’ said 
the passenger, and with a mile-long hill before 
him, Mr. Hawkins joyfully began his narrative: 

“You know Henry Follet was as good a 
news-gatherer as ever our township saw? Yes, 
I thought you’d recollect how he spread the 
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her knitting-work, or whatever she had in hand 
just then, and went up to Henry’s to pass an 
|afternoon. She claimed he was a relative on 
| her son-in-law’s side, and she had a full right 
to find out what the trouble was. 

**She sat there on the piazza with Henry and 
told him off the news—commenced by asking 
his opinion on certain things that had happened, 
and then found out he wasn’t knowing to more’n 
half of ’em. He began to get pretty red in the 
face, and finally he set off muttering to himself. 

‘**Henry Follet,’ says Mrs. Gideon, ‘what 
ails you? I believe you’ve got a touch o’ fever. 
Here, you let me see your tongue.’ 

‘* *T sha’n’t do any such thing!’ roars Henry. 
‘There’s nothing the matter with me. It’s all 
that Willy Lapham!’ And Mrs. Gideon did 
say that he went on to use language such as 
she would talk right up to Gid about if he used 
it. But just at that p’int round the turn in 
the road came Willy Lapham and the little 
Potter boy, driving the five cows from the 
pasture. 

‘* “Here you, Willy Lapham, come here!’ roars 
Henry, and Willy stepped up to the piazza, 
looking as mild and calm as usual. 

***Why didn’t you tell me Mis’ Green had 
a new carpet to her fore-room?’ Henry asked 
him, looking cross enough to bite Willy’s head 
off. ‘Why didn’t you report about Cordy Lane’s 
young man coming up night before last? Why 
didn’t you tell me there was talk of Gardner 
Boggs going to Boston? What you been doing 








sitting here at home, 
a rich man, that even 
has to have his mail 
brought him, to bear 
out his rep’tation! 
Speak up, can’t ye?’ 

**Mis’ Gideon said 
she never saw anybody 
look so put about and 
bewildered in all her 
days as Willy Lapham. 
He stood there, staring 
at Henry for a minute, 
and then he began to 
stammer : 

“Why, why, I—I— 
didn’t hear about any 
o’ those things!’ he got 
out, at last. ‘I didn’t 
s’pose you wanted me 
to stop an’ ask ques- 
tions, and I didn’t 
know you cared, and—’ 

***Bah!’ says Henry. 
‘Did you think I'd 
stopped being a human, 
just because I’ve had 
a fortune thrust on me? 


DRAWN BY GRISWOLD TYNG. 


you’ ve got a poor make- 
up for running a milk- 
route,’ he said. ‘You 
go home and tell your 
| mother I’li set you up in the plumbing trade. 
| I’m intending to take charge o’ this milk-route 
| myself, and run it the way a milk-route should 
be run,’ he said. 

‘*?T wasn’t a week before he began to pick 
up in his looks, Henry did. And when he’d 
bequested half of his money for the new libr’y 


" 


| Willy to learning the plumbing trade in Nashuy, 


this last week, anyway? Whilst you knew I was | 


Anyway, it’s evident | 


and the church-bell, clock, and so on, and set | 





| 


| 





| 
| 
| 





word about Mary Hobart’s glass rolling-pin that | with his mother boarding there, too, he began | 


came from her cousin. Well, when he came 
into that fifty thousand dollars there were plenty 
to tell him how to spend it, of course, and first 
off everybody said to him, ‘Who’s going to have 
the milk-route now, Henry ?’ 

“Folks kept at him till he allowed he was 
going to let Willy Lapham have his good-will, 
being a widder’s son and only prop, and Willy 
was to have the use o’ Henry’s barn and all. 


The plan was that Henry would just kind 0’ 


start Willy, and then go off travelling for a spell, 
it being the spring o’ the year, and a for’ard 
spring. Henry had no family to tie him at 


| to look well as ever, Henry did. And when it 

came about that he was the first to tell of Cordy 

Lane’s garnet ring that came from her young 

|man, and the crocheted head-throw from his 

| mother, at the same time, there were a number 
that said they’d never seen Henry look so well. 
He kind of took a new lease of life from that 
day, like one that’s escaped a great danger.’’ 

| 





OBSERVING THE ELEPHANT. 
| The rate at which elephants move, especially 
when attacked or fleeing, is extraordinary. 


| 
| 














home, being an old bach, like me, and Maria | They go at a quick trot, and not at a gallop. 
Peevy, that kept house for him, was glad of a | This trot is perfectly noiseless in the rainy season, 
chance to go and visit her brother’s folks when- | and enables the mighty beasts to travel at night- 








ever Henry took a notion to start. 


| time in an almost ghostly manner. They go 


““That was the way they’d got it planned | over the steepest mountain ‘ranges, says the | 


out. 
for a couple o’ weeks to see life, and maybe 
to Keene for ten days or so. And he said stock- 


holders’ day he should most prob’ly go down | thirty-seven-year-old gigantic Indian male ele- | 
He | phant gets through the tiny door of a special | 


to Boston, and stop overnight at the hotel. 
planned to spend money free. Began right off 
putting twenty-five cents in the contribution- 
box every week. As folks said, he could afford 
it; but then some would have started in slower, 
as ye might say. 

*‘Well, sir, Willy Lapham started with the 
route on the first day of April, and he ran it 
all right, far as anybody could see. But when 
he’d been at it about two weeks folks. noticed 
that Henry began to look kind o’ slim and 
peaked, and all the old women told him he 
‘needed a change.’ But he made one excuse 
after another for delaying. Said he ‘hadn’t got 
things quite straightened out to leave,’ whereas 
everybody knew there wasn’t a thing to do but 
hand over the cat to Maria Peevy’s charge and 
lock the door. 

‘Henry kept growing peakeder an’ peakeder, 
and when it got to be the first 0’ May, Gideon 
Saunders’ wife—that stops at nothing—she took 


| come down in a half-sitting posture, as if they 
| were tobogganing. One must have seen how a 


| railway truck to understand how skilfully these 


| heavy creatures know how to move about. 
Once I found two elephants keeping com- 


|pany with an old male giraffe. or about 
| eight days I was able to watch the three friends 
| together. 
| other for their mutual safety were quite patent, 
|and proved completely the theory that the ele- 
| phant depends for safety on his sense of smell 
jand the giraffe on his hearing. As far as 
| know, this is the first cited case of the elephant 
and the giraffe making friends. 

It is a remarkable fact that an elephant calf 
| whose mother is dead is immediately adopted 
jand cared for by other cows, but, of course, 
only if it is big enough to join in an escape. 
| This fact, which I am positive of, testifies to 
| the close social union in which the herds live, 
| and to their strongly developed family feeling. 
| It is worthy of remark that the elephant, 
|} when at large, appears scarcely ever to lie 
down. If there are exceptions to this rule, I 
believe it to be those cases where the animals 
have been shot and are ill. 


Henry had an idea of going to Fitchburg | author of ‘‘Flashlights in the Jungle,’’ and | 


The services they rendered each | 
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rare bargain. 


limited supply of the following articles has 

been left over from the season ending July }. 
Subscribers should quickly avail themselves of 
the opportunity here offered. 
In almost every instance the price 
has been reduced one-half. 


Each Offer is a 








Limited Offer, 


THs Talking Machine will 

prove a source of much en- 
joyment, for at small expense one 
may listen to the latest instru- 
mental music, or hear the voices 
of comedians, lecturers and solo- 
ists. With the Machine we give 
Six Records. 





Seth Thomas Clock Co. 
reliable timekeeper. 


brass bell. 


fittings and trimmings. 


press, charges paid by receiver. 
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HIS case is made of 

seal grain leather. 
It has a small mirror on 
one side, and contains } 
olive-wood solid back 
Brush, 1 celluloid Comb, 
3 Tooth Brush and 1 
Nail Brush. Just the 
thing for tourists. Size 
8%x2% x1% inches. 


Former price $1.10. 
Until our supply has 
been taken Limited 
Offer, No. 5, can be 
obtained for 65 cents, 
post-paid. 





Limited Offer, No. 3. 


THs Clock is manufactured by the 
It is a 
The hours strike on 
a cathedral bell, and the half-hours on a 
This is an eight-day Clock, 
with wooden case, artistic pillars, brass 
It has a 5-inch 
dial. The case, which is decorated with 
a polished adamantine enamel, is 15 
inches wide and 10'2 inches high. We 
include an Ornamental Bronzed Stag. 


Former price $8.00. Until our sup- 
ply has been taken Limited Offer, No. 3, 
can be obtained for $4.00. Sent by ex- 


Limited Offer, No. 5. 





Former price $8.00. Until our supply has been taken 
Limited Offer, No. 1, can be obtained for $5.00. Sent by 
express, charges paid by receiver. 


Limited Offer, No. 2. 


THs is a large Lamp. 

shade, 26 inches; diameter of shade 13 inches. 
central draft burner, metal base, porcelain stand and shade, 
brass font, and is decorated by hand. 


Height, including the top of the 
It has a 


Former price $6.00. Until our supply has been taken 
Limited Offer, No. 2, can be obtained for $3.00. Sent by 
express, charges paid by receiver. 






Limited Offer, No. 4. 


THs is M. Hohner’s latest and most popu- 

lar instrument. Has steel reeds, ebonized 
frame and keyboard, extra fine leatherette 
bellows with 10 folds and brass protectors, 10 
pearl button keys, 4 pearl button bass keys 
and 2 sets of reeds. The quality is unsur- 
passed by any other accordion of similar 
capacity. 

Former price $7.00. Until our supply 
has been taken Limited Offer, No. 4, can 
be obtained for $3.50. Sent by express, 
charges paid by receiver. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 



































You May be Glad 
to Know 


of a safe, old-established 
bank where your money will 
| earn 4% interest, com- 
pounded twice yearly, and be 
available when you need it. 


This, and the fact that 
we can increase our busi- 
ness with but little increase 
in expenses, are the rea- 
sons why we call your at- 
tention to the 


Slater Trust Company, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Established 1855. 
Resources, $7,934,701. Deposits, $6,655,943.45. 


Booklet and statement of condition 
mailed upon request. 


























In sickness or ill health the digestive organs 

are frequently incapable of performing their func- 
tions. The great advantage of Benger’s Food is 
that it contains in itself the natural digestive principles, 


and during the preparation of the food these digest, 
partially or completely as may be desired, both the 
Food itself and the milk with which it is prepared. 


Your doctor knows about Benger’s Food. 
Send for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet. 
If your druggist cannot supply you write to 


BENGER’S FOOD, Limited, 
78 Hudson Street, New York. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 
Sole Importers. 
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SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES OF 


HANDIFOLD 


Toicet Paper 


The 
Best 
Toilet 
Paper 
in the 
World 
in a 
Neat, 
Clean, 
Handy 


Package. 














A fine, soft, sanitary paper, always pro- 
tected from dirt, dust and germs. Serves 
from the original package—one sheet at 
atime. No litter, no waste. 

Eight packages of Handifold will supply 
a large family one year. Each package 
comes in a See, handy and dust- 
proof box, with convenient hanger, ready 
for instant use anywhere. 

If dealer doesn’t carry“ Handifold” Toilet Paper 
write us to-day for free samples and prices. 


THE HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 

















116 Bedford St., Boston. 























When you find 
confectionery that you like, 


Good Candy how are you going to recognize it 
next time? Neceo Sweets 


are like old friends—you know them at once by 
the seal on every box. Try a box of 


lenox Geotaies 


one of the 500 different confections bearing the seal of Necco 
Sweets. They will taste so good that you will 
always remember to look for the seal 
wherever and whenever you want the 
best confectionery. Each of the 500 @ 
varieties is the best of its kind. You will 
find them at all places where good 
confectionery is sold. 

NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
Sammer and Melcher Sts., Boston, Mass. 













'WINCHESTE 
HOUSE WARMING 
HEATERS 


FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER | 
Do Their Duty in 
Spite of Wind or 
Weather. 
Do away with that 
“Cold Room.” 
Especially adapted 
for our New England 
Homes, old or new. 
Write for Catalogue. 


SMITH @ THAYER CO., 
Box 3152, Boston, Mass. 






















Seems more delicious than ever these hot 
days. Shows that Old Grist Mill Wheat 
Coffee is better than real coffee, whether 
served hot or cold, summer or winter. 

20 Cents a Pound. 
Get it—if you have to go to the other grocer. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON, MASS. 


Necco 


SWEETS 
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x The Old S No Teacher Needed 
& e ystem. O leacher iNeeded. 
(x i meeneend —_—= ee 

x ’ . 

SZ NE of the most costly items of expense in the Old- XPERTS pronounce the New CompPaNIoNn 
ss Line Sewing Machine Trade is the maintenance of INSTRUCTOR the most complete book of 
SZ General Agencies or Branch Offices. These offices directions ever issued. Our customers fre- 
SZ cost the companies large sums annually, and quently write, ‘‘ The INstRucTOR is so accurate 
SQ every dollar thus spent adds its proportionate it seems impossible to make a mistake.” 

SZ share to the cost of each machine sold. In the preparation of this book we have kept 
SZ \ in mind those who are unfamiliar with the use 
SZ of a sewing machine or its attachments. 

* The New System. : : . : 

SVZ Al . 

aS ° . c: * . . . 

SZ The first cost of making a $40.00 sewing “ r ; Simplicity and Clearness 
S32 machine is no greater than that of making z = f S 

SZ the $19.00 New Companion. The differ- a hee Oo tatement 

SZ ence in price, therefore, between a $19.00 with close attention to details are its char- 
NZ and a $40.00 machine largely represents acteristic features. Our NEw ComPaANioN 
5G the difference in the cost of selling a sew- SEWING Macuine is so easily operated, 
S74 ing machine under the old system and however, that to most people such detailed 
SQ that of the new, factory-to-the-home sys- instructions appear unnecessary. 

5G tem, as inaugurated by the publishers of If‘you are in need of a Sewing Machine, 
5G THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. we will gladly mail this Booklet to you. 

SO 

BS e e 7 

2 ... Price List ... We Pay the Freight. 

NZ STYLE 1. Five Drawers r ‘ i * . 4 ‘ - $19.00 At the prices here stated we will deliver the machine freight paid 
<7 STYLE 2%. Automatic Drop Head and Lift, Seven Drawers $21.75 to any railroad freight office in New England, and guarantee at suid 
eS STYLE 3. Full Parlor Cabinet, with Drop Head. e - $24.75 Every Sewing Machine Warranted for Ten Years. 

as DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES OF STITCHING FREE FOR THE ASKING. 

0 PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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